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ee lives and is seen of men. When death has set his seal up- 


The Eulogy on the Life and Character of John Marshall, | °" ne = cxaeiprte ie peers nda py. Ee 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United | one o the appointec fgets virtue, and if grea 
Btates, delivered’ at the request of the Councils pf] pottic services are blended with it, communities of 
Philadelphia, in the Musica Fund Hall, on the 25th | VCD COME ® << nee 7 Be ee of 
of September, 1835, their praise, and to pass it to succeeding genera- 

tions, with the attestation of their personal recognition 
Br ters Honovnarre Horace Binney. and regard. 
: tes It is such an example and such a motive, my fellow 

Fellow Citizens, citizens, that have led the Councils of this city to com- 
The Providence of God is shown most benefice ntly | mit to my hands the duty of expressing your admiration 

to the world, in raising up from time to time, and in | and gratitude for the illustrious virtues, talents, and 
crowning with length of days, men of pre-eminent | services of Joun Mansmact. His last hours were num- 
goodness and wisdom. Many of the undoubted bless- | bered within your city. His unfading example here 
ings of life, which minister, and were designed to min- | received its last finish. You were the first to mourn 
ister, tothe elevation of man, tend, nevertheless, by | by the side of his venerable remains, after the spirit 
developing the inferior qualitics of his mixed nature, | which enlightened him had gone to its reward; and 
to impair the authority and to deaden the aspirations | you now claim to record your reverence for a name 
of his'immortal spirit. . The unnumbered contributions | which after first coming to distinction in its native 
to the sum of physical enjoyment, which a bountiful | state, and then for a long course of years shedding lus- 
Creator has spread around us, afford such a prodigal | tre upon the whole country, has finally ceased to be 
repast to the senses, that if man were not sometimes | morta! upon this spot. 
allured from the banquet by the example of wisdom, | If its defective commemoration by me, could mar 
or driven from it by the voice of conscience or of in- | the beauty of this example, I should shrink from it, as 
spiration, he would * decline so low from virtue” as to froma profanation: but it is the consolation of the hum- 
become incapable of discerning its beauty, or of rising | blest, as it ought to be of the most gifted; of his eulo- 
to its delights. If there was not something within or | gists, that the case of this illustrious man is one, in 
without to remind him that these pleasures of sense | which to give with simplicity, the record of his life, is 
were designed to alleviate the labours of virtue in her | to come nearest to a resemblance of the great original; 
arduous career, and not to seduce her from it, it might | and to attempt to go beyond it, is 
raise the irreverent question, whether the frame of 
man was adequately devised to contend with the temp- 
tations which surround him. But the wisdom of the 
Creator is justified in all his works. It is a provision | Joaw~ Manrsuatt was born ata place called German- 
in the moral government of the world, to hold out con- town, in Fauquier county, Virginia, on the 24th of Sep- 
stantly to mankind, both the example of virtue for | tember, 1755, cighty years ago this day. It was a lit- 
imitation, and its precepts for obedience; and the mora! | tle more than two months after the memorable defeat 
constitution of man is neyer so depraved, as to be to- | of Braddock had brought to the notice of the British 
tally insensible to either. Sometimes the inducement | empire, the name of George Washington, then a youth 
to virtue is derived from the catastrophe which closes | of twenty-three, whose courage and conduct in that 
the career of vice, sometimes from that internal moni- | disastrous surprise, were afterwards to be the grateful 
tor, which, however oppressed by a load of crimes, has | theme of his fai:hful historian and friend. 

always sufficient remains of life to breathe its com-| His grandfather, of the same name, was a nativ: of 

plaints into the hearts of the guilty. ‘To the sensual it | Wales, who settled in Westmoreland county about the 

often comes in the pains and disgusts of satiety, and | year 1730, where he married Elizabeth Markham, a 

occasionally to the most hardened in the awakening | native of England. Of four sons and five daughters of 

denunciations of future responsibility. ‘Yhe good find | this marriage, Thomas, the father of the Chief Justice, 
it in the pleasures of beneficence, and the wise in the | was the oldest, and inherited the family estate called 
enjoyments of wisdom. It is addressed severally to | ‘* Forest,” consisting of a few hundred acres of poor 
each, and with endless varicty corresponding to his | land in Westmoreland. He removed from this county 
personal case and condition. But it comes to all, and | to Fauquier soon after he had attained manhood, and 
at all times, and with most persuasive influence, in | having intermarried with Mary Keith, by w hich he be- 
the beautiful example of a long career of public and | came connected with the Randolphs, he sat down upon 
private virtue, of wisdom never surprised, of goodness |a small farm at the place where John Marshall, his 
never intermitted, of benignity, simplicity, and gentle- | oldest son, was afterwards born. The great proprietor 
ness, finally ending in that hoary head which “is a | of the Northern Neck of Virginia, including Fauquier, 





with taper light 
To seck the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish. 





crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteous- | was’ at that time Lord Fairfax, who gave to George 
ness.” To this example all men, of all descriptions, | Washington the appointment of Surveyor in tle west- 
pay voluntary, or involuntary homage. ‘There is no | ern part of his territory, and Washisgton employed 
one from. whom the impress of the Deity is so Wholly | Thomas Marshall in the same business. They had been 
effaced, as to be insensible to iis beauty. The very inear neighbours from birth, associates from boyliood, 
circumstance of its duration affects all hearts with the |and were always friends. : : 

conviction, that it has the characters of that excellence | Thomas Marshull was a man of extraordinary vigour 
Vou, XVI. oT 
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of mind, and of undaunted courage. -Whien his asso- 
ciate and friend received the command of the Ameri- 
can armies in the war of the Revolution, he left his 
estate and his large family, then er soon after compris- 
ing fifteen children, and embarked in the same cause. 
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| from other sources, Mr. Marshall wrouglit out in after 
| life, a comprehensive mass of learning both useful and 
| elegant, which accomplished him for every station that 
ihe filled, and he filled the highest, of more than one 


* contending with the snow and hail and the driving ice 


Filial respect and affection, have recorded of him, that | 
he commanded the third Virginia Regiment upon the | 
eontinental establishment, and performed with it the 
severe duty of the campaign of 1776. On the 26th of | 
December in that year, he shared the peril as well as | 
the glory of that enterprise, not surpassed in vigour or | 
brillancy by any thing in the Revolution in which the 
Hessian regiments at Trenton were surprised and cap- 
turec, by troops who had passed the previous night in 


of the Delaware. He was afterwards, on the 11th | 
September, 1777, placed with his regiment on the | 
right of the American army at Brandy wine, and receiv- 
ed the assault of the column led by Lord Cornwallis, — 
**Though attacked by much superior numbers, the 
regiment maintained its position without losing an inch 
of ground, until both its flanks were turned, its ammu- 
nition nearly expended, and more than one half of the 
officers and one third of the soldiers were killed or | 
wounded. Colonel Marshall, whose horse had received 
two balls, then retired in good order to resume his po- 
sition on the right of his division, butilt had already re- 
treated.”* We may believe that from such a father, 
the son would derive the best preparation for a career 
that was to exemplify the virtues of fortitude, patriot- 
ism, and invincible constancy in the maintenance of 
what he deemed to be right. 

After residing a few years at Germantown, the father 
removed with his family about thirty miles farther 
west, and settled in the midst of the mountains east of 
the Blue Ridge, at a place called ** The Hollow,” ina 


eountry thinly peopled and destitute of schools, but | 


remarkable for the salubrity of its atmosphere, and the 
picturesque beauty of its mountain scenery. It was a 
place altogether admirable for the formation of a physi- 
cal constitution, and for the development of its powers 


by athletic exercists and sports: and it was here that 


the son remained until his fouiteenth year, laying the 
foundation of that vigorous health which attended him 


through life, and deriving from his father all the train- | 


ing in letters, which a then frontier county of Virginia, 
or the moderate resources of a farmer could afford. At 


the age of fourteen he was sent for instruction in Latin | 


to a Clergyman named Campbell, who resided in 
Westmoreland, with whom he remained about a year, 
having for one of his fellow students James Monroe, 
afterwards President of the United States; he then re- 


turned to his father, who about that time removed to | 


the place cailed Oak Hill, which still remains in the 
family. He here received for the term of another year, 
some further instruction in Latin from a Scotch gentle- 
man named Thomson, who was the clergyman of the 
parish, and lived in his father’s family; and this was the 


whole of the classical tuition he ever obtained. But | 
his father, though he had not himself enjoyed the bene- | 


fit of an early education, was devoted to the cultivation 
of his children, and sought by personal instruction to 


supply to them what he had not the means of deriving | 


from seminaries of learning, He was a practical sur- 
veyor, adequately acquainted with the Mathematics 
and Astronomy, and familiarly conversant with History, 
Poetry, and general literature, of which he possessed 
most of the standard works in our language; and these 
were the means, which, under his fostering attention, 
seconded by extraordinary facility in his pupil, and by 
a sweetness of temper which was his characteristic 
from birth, completed all the education the son re- 
ceived. It is the praise and the evidence of the native 
powers of his mind, that by domestic instruction, and 
two years of grammatical and classical tuition obtained 
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* 1 Marsh. Life of Washington, 429. 


| description. 


The war of the revolution is known to have been in 
preparation for some years before the first blow was 
struck. Inall the colonies, the topics of controversy 


| were familiar to the youth, and in none more than in 


Virginia. ‘The most temperate spirits in the land,look- 


| ed to arms as the inevitable recourse; and by their writ- 


ings, their speeches, their daily and familar conversa- 


| tion, spread the preparatory temper around them. It 
| was the retired soldier of Mount Vernon, who in April 


1769, thus wrote to his friend George Mason, who af- 
terwards drafted the first constitution of Virginia: ‘* At 
a time when our lordly masters in Great Britain will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a deprivation of Ameri- 
can freedom, it seems highly necessary that something 
should be done to avert the stroke, and maintain the 
liberty which we have derived from our ancestors. But 
the manner of doing it, to answer the purpase effectually, 


is the point in question. ‘That no man should scruple. 


or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so vala- 
able a blessing, is clearly my opinion.” 

This sentiment and others of the like strain, univer- 
sally diffused, led to military training in many parts of 
the country. It was to furnish the only effectual an- 
swer to the purpose of oppression; and as the heart of 
John Marshall was from his birth riveted to the cause 
of freedom, he devoted himself from 1773, when he 


was in his eighteenth year, to acquire the elements of 


military knowledge ina volunteer corps, with a com- 
parative disregard of the further pursuit of his civil 


education, and of the study of the law, which he had 


commenced, 

The battle of Lexington, on the 19th of April, 1775, 
brought toa crisis the protracted efforts of the colo- 
nies, to obtain the blessings of political liberty by ap- 
peals to justice, and the priiciples of the British con- 
stitution. 

At this date, Mr. Marshall resided in the paternal 
mansion of Oak Hill, and his first appearance after in- 
| telligence of the event, was as an officer ofa militia com- 
pany in Fauquier, which had been ordered to assemble 
about ten miles from his residence. A kinsman and 
cotemporary, who was an eye witness of this scene, has 
thus descrived it to me. 

‘It was in May, 1775. He was then a youth of 
nineteen. The muster field was some twenty miles 
distant from the Court house, and in a section of coun- 
try peopled by tillers of the earth. Rumours of the oc- 
currences near Boston, had circulated with the effect 
of alarm and agitation, but without the means of ascer- 
taining the truth,for not a newspaper was printed nearer 
‘than Williamsburg, nor was one taken within the 
bounds of the militia company, though large. The 
Captain had called the company together, and was ex- 
pected to attend, but did not, John Marshall had beea 
appointed Lieutenant to it. His father had formerly 
commanded it. Soon after Lieutenant Marshall’s ap- 
pearance on the ground, those who knew him clustered 
about him to greet him, others from curiosity, and to 
| hear the news. 
| He proceeded to inform the company that the 
| Captain would not be there, and that he had been ap- 
| pointed Lieutenant instead of a better;—that he had 
come to meet them as fellow soldiers, who were likely 
| to be called on to defend their country, and their own 
, right and liberties invaded by the British:—that there 
/had been a battle at Lexington in Massachusetts, be- 
| tween the British and Americans, in which the Ameri- 

cans were victorious, but that more fighting was ex- 
pected:—that soldiers were called for, and that it was 
time to brighten their fire-arms, and learn to use them 
_n the field;—and that if they would fall into a single 
line, he would show them the new manual exercise, 
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for which purpose he had breught his gun,—bringing 
itup to his shoulder. The sergeants put the men in 
Kne, and their fugleman presented himself in front to 
the right. His figure, says his venerable kinsman, I 
have now before. me. He was about six feet high, 
straight and rather slender, of dark complexion—show- 
ing little if any rosy red, yet good heulth, the outline of 
the face nearly a circle, and within that, eyes dark to 
klackness, strong and penetrating, beaming with intel- 
ligence and good nature; an upright, forehead, rather 
low, was terminated in a horizontal line by a mass of 
raven-black hair of unusual thickness and strength— 
the features.of the face were in harmony with this out 
Kne, and the temples fully developed. The result of 


a 
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protection or the rescue of this city from the grasp of 
the enemy, was connected with most of them. His re- 
igiment oelonged to the brigade of General Woodford 
which formed part of the American right at the Battle 
of Brandywine, in front of which was placed the third 
regiment, commanded by his gallant father. 

On the fourth of October following, he was in the 
battle of Germantown, and in that part of the American 
army, which after attacking the light infantry posted 
(in front of the British right wing, and driving it from 
its ground, was detained, while pursuing the flying 
enemy, by the fireof the 40th British regiment in 
Chew’s house, 

He was one of that body of men, never surpassed in 


this combination was interesting and very agreeable.— | the history of the world, who, unpaid,unclothed,unfed, 
The body and limbs indicated agility, rather than | tracked the snows of Valley Forge with the blood of 
strength, in which, however, he was by no means de. | their footsteps in the rigorous winter ef 1778, and yet 


ficient. He wore a purple or pale blue hunting-shirt, 
and trowsers of the same material fringed with white. — 
A round black hat, mounted with the bucks-tail fora 
cockade, crowned the figure and the man, 


** He went through the manual exercise by word and 
motion deliberately pronounced and performed, in the 


presence of the company, before he required the men | 


to imitate him; and then proceeded to exercise them, 
with the most perfect temper. Never did man possess 
a temper more happy, or if otherwise, more subdued 
or better disciplined, 

‘* After a few lessons, the company were dismissed, 
and informed that if they wished to hear more about 


turned not their faces from ther country in resentment, 
| hor from their enemies in fear. 
He was again in battle at Monmouth on the 28th 
June, 1778, upon the retreat of the British army from 
this city to New York; and thus in the course of less 
than a year, le was three times in battle under the im- 
mortal father of his country, and twice, in the fields of 
| Brandywine and Monmouth, with the heroic ‘La Fay- 
) ette, Washington—La Fay ette—Marshall—what names 
| are now more sacred to the lovers of constitutional free- 
dom throughout this land! Brandywine—German- 
town— Monmouth, —What battles could have equalled 
the disaster of these, if their rolls had returned such 
names among the dead? 





~ cae eee Se ' On the night of the 15th June, 1779, he was in the 
or eee ee ee = te care’ WS | covering party at the assault of Stony Point; and was 


. ‘ . 5 any . se tct | 
formed, and he addressed the company for something | subsequently an officer of the detachment ordered by 


ike ¢ ur. ‘emember, fo as near hi at he | Jee . . . 
like an hour. Uremember, for I was near him, that he | Lord Sterling to cover the retreat of Major Lee, after 


| his brilliant surprise, and capture of the British garrison 


spoke at the close of his speech of the Minute Battalion, 
about to be raised, and said he was going into it, and 
expected to be joined by many of his hearers. He then 
challenged an acquaintance to a game of quoits, and 
they closed the day with foot races, and other ath- 
Ictic exercises, at which there was no betting. He 
had walked ten miles to the muster field, and return- 


ed the same distance on foot to his father’s house at | 


Oak Hill, where he arrived a little after sunset.” 

This is a portrait, my fellow citizens, to which in 
simplicity, gaiety of heart, and manliness of spirit, in 
every thing but the symbols of the youthful soldier, and 
one or two of those lineaments, which the hand of 
time, however gentle, changes and perhaps improves, 
he never lost his resemblance, All who knewhim well, 
will recoguize its truth to nature. 


In the summer of 1775, he was appointed first Lieu- 
tenant of a company in that Minute Battalion, of which 
he had spoken,—was ordered in the autumn of that 
yeag to the defence of the inhabitants adjacent to 
Norfolk, then menaced by a predatory force under 
Lord Dunmore, the Royal Governor of the colony; 
and on the 9th of December he had a part in the 
gallant and successful action at the Great Bridge, 
where Lord Dunmore attempted to arrest their further 
progress to Norfolk, but was compelled by defeat 
to take refuge in his vessels, and to leave the inhabi- 
tants the succuor which had beensent them. ‘Thus, at 
an age when the law regarded him as stillin a state of 
pupilage to be defended by others, he was facing the 
fire of the enemy in the defence of his country, 


In July, 1776, he was commissioned a Lieutenant 
in the 11th Virginia Regiment in the continental ser- 
vice, w:th which he marched to the northward; where 
in May, 1775, he was appointed a Captain; and from 


“this time till February, 1781, with the exception ofa 


part of the year 1779-80, he was constantly at the 
post of danger, and had before the age of twenty- 
six, given one third of his life either to preparations 
for duty, or to the full and effective services of a 
patriot soldier. 

‘The principal events of his military life, have a pe- 
culiar interest for you, my fellow citizens, since the 

* 


| at Powles’ Hook, on the night of the 18th August. Ife 
continued on the Hudson until the close of that year, 
when not being in that part of the Virginia line which 
| was ordered to South Carolina, and the enlistment of 
the rest. of the Virginia troops having expired, he re- 
turned to his native state, and until October, 1780, 
| prosecuted the study, and tock a license for the prac- 
tice of the law. 

In October, 1780, when the man who was the only 
stain upon the fidelity of the American army, invaded 
the state of Virginia with a British force, Captain Mar. 
shall again joined the army under the command of Ba- 
}ron Steuben, and on the 10th of January, 1781, was 
with it near Hoods, when the British troops, on their 
retiring to Portsmouth, sustained, in an ambuscade by 
the Americans, the only loss which on their part attend- 
| ed that incursion, Before the renewed invasion of Vir- 

ginia in the spring of 1781, there being more officers 
than the state of the Virginia line required, he resigned 
his commission, and in the succeeding autumn com- 
menced the business of his profession. 

And now, my fellow citizens, if in the heat and con- 
flict of political parties, it sometimes happens, as hap- 
pen it does, that the principles and motives of the best 
among us, are calumniated by imputed disaffection to 
freedom, to republicanism, and to the good of the peo- 

| ple, what more triumphant refutation of the slander, if 
it were uttered against John Marshall, than to hold up 
this brief sketch of the first twenty-five years of his life! 
A man of the people, deriving his existence from a cul- 
tivator of the earth: a stranger during youth to all the 
indulgences which nourish a sense of superiority to 
others,or deaden a sympathy with the humble:—imbib- 
ing his knowledge, his tastes, his morality, his estimate 
of mankind, from a brave and virtuous yeoman; and at 
the age of nineteen, seizing a sword from the armory 
| of his country, and without the thirst of military glory 
| or the love of command, carrying it for six years un- 
| sheathed, in the cause of equal rights!—Such a man, at 
| the age of twenty-five, must have turned out his father’s 
blood from his veins, and have dug up from the native 
soil of his heart, every seed and plant of his youth, or 
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he could have no choice but to live and to die a vetoes states, but was without judicial authorityto decide upon 


lican. | the violation of the compact, or to declare the nullity 
But a short time clapsed after Mr. Marshall’s appear- | of the violating law. It was in fine the organ of com- 


ance at the bar of Virginia, — he attracted the munication between the states, and with foreign pow- 


notice of the public. is placidity, moderation and ers, and was entrusted in certain cases to declare their 
calmness, irresistibly won the esteem of arent and ia- | respective relations, and to assess the proportions in 
vited them to intercourse wits him; his benevolent heart, | which the members of the confederacy were to dis- 


and- his serene, and at times joyous temper, made en 
the cherished companion of his friends;—his candor 
and integrity attracted the abasi dente of the bar,—and 
that extraordin: ry comprehension and grasp of mind, 
by which di ificulties were seized and overcome w ithout 
effort or parade, commanded the attention and respect 
of the Courts of Justice. This 2 — traditionary ac- 
count of the first professional years of John Marshall. 


charge their common daty, but it could effectuate no- 
thing, until the separate consent and act of the states 
had supplied it with the means. Ev ery case of non- 
compliance with the requisitions of Congress, and they 
were fre quent and fearful, was consequently either # 
case of rupture and dissolution of the union, or of gen- 
| eral paralysis, When the excitement of war had sub- 
sided, and a diversity of loc») interest had produced the 
He accordingly rose rapidly to distinction, and toa dis- | inevitable birth of opposing wishes and opinions, ‘a 
tinction which nobody envied, because he seemed | government depending upon thirteen distinct sove- 
neither to wish it, nor to be conscious of it himself. reignties for the preservation of the public faith, could 
He was chosen a representative to the Legislature, | no: be rescued from ignominy and contempt, but by find- 
and then a member of the Executive Council, in the | ing those sovereignties administered by men exempt 
course of the year 1782, but after his marriage in Janu | from the passions incident to human nature.”* 
ary, 1873, with Mary Willis Amb ler, a di jughter of | 


| Vheyears of peace which immediately ensued this glo- 
Jacqueline Ambler, of York, in Virginia, he was desi- | rious war, attested but too faithfully the entire inefficien- 
rous of leaving public life, that he might devote him- 


C ; n- | cy of this system, for the maintenance of the character as 
self more closely to his profession, and to that domestic | well as of the interests of the American people. The 


felicity which was promised by his union with a lady debts of the nation were unpaid, even to **that illus- 
who for nearly fifty years enjoyed his unceasing affec-  trious and patriotic band of f: llow citizens, whose blood 
tion and tenderness, and whom he describes in his will and whose bravery had defended the liberties of their 
as a Sainted Spirit that had fled from the sufferings of country.”’; The men whom we now seek for in ever 
life. He accordingly, in the year 1784, resigned his nook and corner of this extended land, to clothe them 
seat in the Executive Council; but although he was an with the mantle of unsparing bounty, in gratitude for 
inhabitant of Richmond, his friends in Fauquier, who, the smallest contribution of military service, are the 
had known and loved him from his birth, and took a/ survivors of those, who, having borne the burden of 
most natural pride in connecting his rising name with the whole war, were then suffered to perish in their 
their county, spontaneously elected him to the L cisla- rags for want of justice, Some of the stipulations of 
ture; and in the year 1787, he was chosen a represen-: the treaty of peace with Great Britain, were cunfessed- 
tative to the same body for the city of Richmend. ly violated by us, through the inability of Congress to 
A day had now approached, when questions of mo-! enforce their performance by the states; and the nation 
meptous national concern were to display more exten- | from whom we had wrung our freedom, in a struggle 
sively the powers of this eminent man, and togive to) not more illustrated by courage, than by that virtue 
the whole American people an interest in his services; which justified the appeal ‘to the Supreme Judge of 
and fame. ‘the world for the rectitude of our intentions,”? could 
Whoever speaks of the confederation under which | cite our defaults in peace, as the cause and excuse of 
these States achieved their separation from Great Bri-| her own, Public credit was annihilated:—Private en- 
tain, may safely do it in the language, and with the | gagements were disregarded:—State- laws, instead of 
feelings of the Historian of Washington. ‘*i,ike many | correcting the evil, in many instances increased it, b 
other human institutions, he says, ‘‘it was productive | relaxing the administration of Justice; and the fruit of 


neither in war_nor in peace, of all the benefits which | the whole, was the prodigious birth of parties,in whose 


its sanguine advocates had expected. Had peace been | conflict the common mother that bore them, was threat- 
made before any agreement fora permanent union was | ened with dishonor and death. 


formed, it is far from being improbable, that the differ- These parties, in both of which there were many 


ent parts miglit have fallen asunder, and a dismember-! who looked with agony upon the state of the country 


mént have taken place. If the confederation really | and at the crisis, which the unremedied mischiefs of 
preserved the idea of union, until the good sense of | the time must soon have brought on, were, in all that 
the nation adopted a more efficient system, this service | pegards our national union, discriminated by a bsoad 
alone entitles that instrument to the respectful recollee- | and never to be forgotten distinction. On the one side, 
tion of the American people, and its framers to their regarding the people as one, by their common suffer- 
gratitude.’’* ings, triumphs and interests, and dreading the catastro- 

With this just testimonial to a merit sufficient of itself | phe which they feared was at hand, they laboured to 


to consecrate it in the affections of the country, it must | unite them in an indissoluble union, under one Federal 


at the same time be conceded, that the confederation | head, having supreme power to regulate and govern 


was no more than the limited representatives of other | the general concerns of the whole. On the other, re- 
governments, and not a government itself. It was a/ garding the states with partial affection, and jealous of 
league of Sovereigns, but not a Sovereign, nor had its | every measure which tended to deprive them of an 
mandates the sanctions,nor consequently the efficacy of | portion of the ultimate control, they magnified the 
asupreme law. W ith power to contract debts, and to | d: anger, and descried the uses, and resisted the grant, 
pledge the public faith for their payment, it had no | of efficient powers, even to the confederation. 

power to levy taxes, or to impose duties forthe redemp-! It is known on which side of this great question was 
tion of the pledge. It was competent to declare war, | the immortal father of his country. ‘ I do not conceive,” 
but not to raise armies to carry it on. .It was authoriz- | he said in the year 1786, ‘that we can exist long as a 
ed to receive Ambassadors and to make treaties, but | nation, without lodging somewhere a power which will 
not to regulate commerce, their most frequent and} pervade the whole union in as energetic a manner, as 


most salutary object. It st*pulated for the free and | the eee of the state governments extends over the 
equal trade and intercourse of the citizens of all the | 


ee - 2 - 


*2 Marsh. Life of Washington, 75. 
Address of Congress to the States, 











*1 Mirsi. Life of Washington, 429. 
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several states.” Being called upon to use his personal 
influence, to bring to order a body of insurgents, whom 
the disordered state of the times permitted to grow into 
flagrant rebellion against the laws, he replied, “I know 
not where that influence is to be found, nor, if attaina- 
ble, that it would be a proper remedy for these disor- 
ders. Influence is not Government. Let us havea go- 
vernment by which our lives, liberties and properties, | 
will be secured, or let us know the worst at once.”? On! 
the same side, then and ever after, was John Marshall; 
and when the extremity of public distress had wrung 
from twelve of the states their consent toa convention 
for the revision of the Federal System, and that body 
had submitted for the approbation of the pegple of the 
several states the present Constitution, he was a dele- | 
gate to the convention of Virginia, which met on the 
second of June, 1788, to take it into consideration. 

Virginia was divided with remarkable equality in re- | 
gard to this instrument, for which there is now among 
us a profession of universal admiration; and she sent 
the flower of her people to the convention at which | 
it was to. be considered. Intelligence, talents, patri- 
otism, and undoubted integrity of purpose, did not dis- 
tinguish the parties in that body from each other; but 
they were irreconcileably opposed in opinion, and re- 
spectively assailed and defended the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the constitution with the ardour of equal con- 
viction. ‘The fire of Patrick Henry kindled in many | 
of his hearers the most vivid apprehensions for the fate 
of the states, and of freedomatself, under the influence 
of a constitution, in the first words of which, ‘*We the 
people,” he saw the portent of consolidation, and in 
the title and office of President, ‘‘the likeness of a 
kingly crown.” He alarmed them by the declaration, 
that by the power of taxation, by that of raising an 
army, and by their control over the militia, Congress 
would have the sword in one hand and the purse in the 
other, “and that unless a miracle in human affairs in- | 
terposed,” the nation could not retain its liberty; that 
the treaty making power would place the territory and 
commerce of the states in the hands of the President 
and two-thirds of a quorum of the Senate; and that by 
iis power to make all laws which should be necessary 
and proper to carry its express powers into effect, ‘the 
government would operate like an ambuscade, and 
would destroy the state governments, and swallow the 
liberties of the people, without giving them previous 
notice.” Other delegafes of great name and influence, 
the Masons and the Graysons, men at that time and af- 
terwards most dear to Virginia, assisted to rivet these 
fears upon the public mind, by every variety of argu- 
ment drawn from almost.every provision in the Consti- 
tution, those especially to which there must be imme- 
diate resort, in the very first steps of its administra- 
tion, 

Of the delegates who resisted these assaults, there 
were two whom subsequent events have distinguished | 
from the rest by their long continued and elevated ca-| 


reer. James Madison, who had been a distinguished | 
member of the convention which formed the constitu- 

tion, and had afterwards devoted his consummate pow- 

ers with Hamilton and Jay, to the explanation and de- | 
fence of the whole instrument,—this now most venera- 
ble and venerated man, the beautiful evening of whose | 
illustrious life, is, to the delight of a grateful people, 
still unspent,—gave to it again the full vigor of his phi- | 
losophical mind, and the copious resources of his ma- | 
ture and disciplined wisdom; and by his side stood the | 
man we are assembled to honour, who turning from 
what was incidental or subordinate to the more impor- 
tant topics of debate, and shedding upon them the light 
of an intellect, in whose rays nothing was obscure, dis- 
pelled the shadows which had been thrown around 
them, and in sustaining the Constitution, unconsciously 
prepared for his own glory, the imperishable connec- 
tion which bis name now has with its principles. For- 
tunately for him, as for us all, the convention of Vir. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
! 
' 
| 
‘ 





ginia adopted the Constitution; but the small majority 
of ten by which it was carried, and this brief notice of 
the objections to it, may show that the seeds of party 
division were sown, before the formation of the present 
union, and that if the spiritof the confederation was 
not likely to misinterpret the administration of the Con. 


| stitution, it was as little likely to regard it with favor. 


The sentiments of Mr. Marshall upon the best gene- 
ral structure of government, declared in this memora- 


| ble convention, were those in which he afterwards lived 


and died. He was the friend of a government of suffi- 
cient strength to protect those rights in whose behalf 
rovernment is instituted; but he was also, and there- 
fore, the friend of the people, and of the principle of 
representation, by which rujers are kept in harmony 
with the people; and he gave his cordial preference tq 
the scheme of regulated liberty, proposed in the Con- 
stitution, over every other form of government upon 
earth. In his first reply to Mr. Henry, he said, *‘I con- 
ceive that the object of the discussion now before us 
is whether democracy or despotism be most eligible. 


_ ‘Those who framed the system submitted to our investi- 


gation, and those who now support it, intend the estab- 


lishment and security of the former. The supporters 


of the Constitution claim the tile of being firm friends 
of liberty and the rights of mankind. «They consider 
it the best means of protecting liberty. We, sir, idol- 
ize democracy. Those who oppose it, have bestowed 
eulogiums on monarcliy. We prefer this system toany 
monarchy, because we are convinced thatit has agreat- 
er tendency to secure our liberty, and promote our hap- 
piness, We admire it, because we think it a well reg- 
ulated democracy.” ‘The honourable gentlemen said, 
that a government should depend upon the affections 
of the people. It must be so, It is the best support 
it can have.” ‘We arethreatened with the loss of our 
liberties by the possible abuse of power, notwithstanding 
the maxim that those who give may take away. It is 
the people that give power and can take it back. What 
shall restrain them? ‘They are the masters who gave 
it, and of whom their servants hold it.” **The worthy 
member has concluded his observations by many eulo- 
giums on the British Constitution, It matters not tous, 
whether it be a wise one or not. 1 think that, for Ame- 
rica at least, the government on your table, is very 
much superior to it, I ask you, if your house of repr 
resentatives would be better than this, if the hundredth 
part of the people were to elect a majority of them? If 
your Senators were for life, would they be more agree- 
able to you? If your President were not accountable 
to you for his conduct—if it were a constitutional max 
im that he could do no wrong,—would you be safer 
than you are now? If you can answer yes to these 
questions, then adopt the British constitution. If 


| not, then, good as that government may be, this is bete 


ter.” 
It was the admirable temper in which these remarks 


| were made, and the spirit of sincerity and personal 


conviction which breathed in them, that drew from 
Patrick Henry, his short but comprehensive eulogium, 
‘I have the highest respect and veneration for the ho- 
nourable gentleman. 1 have experienced his candour 


; : 
| upon all occasions ? 


We ate now, fellow citizens, at the distance of nearly 
half a century from the first movements of the govern- 
ment established by the Constitution thus adopted, and 
it is not possible to give an intelligible narrative of the 
life of John Marshall, withouta glance at them during 


| the administration of the first President. The princi- 
' pal actors in them have passed away. ‘Their conflicts 


of opinion,—their struggles for personal triumph, or 


| for public favour,—have ceased to divide or to excite 


us, while the memory of their talents and of theirdevo- 
tion to the public welfare, is perpetually coming up to 
us with fresh and renewed fragrance, as our senses take 


‘in the scene of universal happiness which has crowned 


their labours. In referring to that day, it is our duty 
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and delight, not only to remember this, but especially proposed duty upon distilled spirits—the establishment 


that we are speaking of one, whose heart was a foun- 
tain of good will to all, and who in the sharpest encoun- 
ters of party, was a stranger to every feeling that em- 
bitters or degrades it. No man of truth or candour ever 
imputed to him’a motive that was false to his country, 
Llis venerable form would almost rise to the rebuke. of 
one, who should endeavour to heighten his praise by 
imputing such a motive to those who were his political 
opponents. 

The friends of the Constitution, with whom the name 
of John Marshall will ever stand among the first and 
most illustrious, were classed before and after its adop- 
tion, under the title of federalists, from their preference 
and support of the federal union, which it was designed 
to create. During the administrations which ensued, 
the apprehension of its alleged tendency to overthrow 
the states, and to destroy American liberty, as it had 
not been entertained by them at any time, did not in- 
duce them to adopt a jealous construction of its pow- 
ers They acted upon the principle, that it was their 
duty to give this instrument a fair interpretation, and 
fairly to exercise its powers in furtherance of its declar- 
ed design, ‘*to forma more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.”” As the sovereign people of the states had 
substituted the Constitution for the confederation, they 
belieyed that it consisted as little with their engage- 


ment of fidelity, as with the general welfare, to make | 


it a confederation in effeet, either by the rules by which 
it was expounded, or by the spirit in which it was ad- 
ministered. They regarded the states as strong by the 
ten thousand bonds of property and local association, 
and by the great basis of internal power which had been 
reserved to them by the people. The union they con- 
sidered as destined to contempt and speedy extinction, 
unless the powers given to it should be used in the spi- 
rit of the gift, to make it in its own sphere, what the 
states were in theirs, It was a time, however, when to 
practise upon these principles, now almost universally 
professed, was to encounter the fears and honest pre- 


judices of a large portion of the people, to.a greater | 


degree than we may at present be aware of. Tie peo- 
ple had been reared at the bosom of their respective 
states, with little experience of any but domestic au- 
thority, except that which was really foreign, and at 
the sume time hostile; and they were not unsusceptible 


of alarm from preparations for a government which in | 


some uspects appeared to be external, though it was 
truly and essentially an emanation from themselves. 
The system was untried, What itcertainly would be, 
was not known. What it might prove to be, was sin- 
cerely feared. The exercise of power under political 
constitutions of very different character, being in many 
instances discriminated in degree, rather than in Kind, 
its application in the mildest form becoming despotic 
if pressed to an extreme, it was not difficult in the ob- 
scure light of our just dawning government, to raise to 
an excited imagination a phantom of terrific threaten- 
ings from the first acts of power, however mild and 
benign. 

In this state of the public mind, the first office under 
the Constitution was held by Washington, to whom, if 
to any man upon earth, universal confidence was due, 
for the qualities material to the prosperous issue of the 
new government. Nevertheless, hisincomparable mode- 
ration, his self-abandonment upon all occasions, in fur- 
therance of the public zeal, his repeated rejection of 
power, trust and emolument, his known reluctance to 
accept the station, even at the unanimous call of his 
country, none of these could relieve his administra- 
tion from the fears which the Constitution had engen- 
dered. 

The funding of the debts of the union, and the as- 
sumption of the state debts contracted in the war—a 


s 


| of a national bank—an increase of-the army to'protect 
| the western frontier from Indian aggression—and an en- 
largement of the duties on impost and tonnage, with a 
| View toa permanent provision for the discharge of the 
| public debt, instead of leaving it to annual appropria- 
tions, were the principal transactions which marked 
| the first official term of the first President of the union; 
and we may ponder them as constituting an instructive 
chapter in the history of the human mind, when acts 
like these could before the year 1793, organize this na- 
tion into parties, who continued their struggle till the 
authors of this legislature ceased as a party to exist,and 
the fear of their prevailing policy ceased to exist with 
them, 
| It can excite no surprise in those who are familiar 
with that day, that in the intermediate period, between 
| the proclamation of neutrality in 1793, and the ratifica- 
tion of the British treaty in 1795, and endeavour to 
provide an armament of six frigates for naval protec- 
tion, had to contend with the same apprehension of 
federal power; and that it was necessary to palliate this 
first effort towards the foundation of our immortal navy, 
| with a clause which suspended further proceedings, if 
| peace should take place with the regency of Algiers. 
| It should allay the bitterness of parties that are, and 
are to come, to cast their eyes back to the still visible 
| distance of our first administrations, and to see how lit- 
tle of that which once divided the country, now remains 
| to discriminate us. » 
No state in the union took an earlier or more decided 
lead upon the questions supposed to affect the power 
of the states, than V-rginia, Her talents, her love of 
‘liberty, her love of fame, 





the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble mind.) 


| continued to make her voice earnest, clear, and deter- 
mined, in asserting the dangers of the federal adminis- 
| tration, as it had been, in opposing the Constitution. 
| At the first meeting of the state legislature after it 
| had been adopted, the political sentiments of that body 
| were such as to send the opponents of the Constitution 
| to the Senate of the United States, in exclusion of Mr, 
| Madison; and they adopted by a majority of two to one, 
resolutions enjoining Congress to call a convention, for 
| proposing amendments to it, to the effect, if success- 
ful, of throwing again open the whole subject of 
union. 

Of this legislative body, Mr. Marshall was a member, 
representing the city of Richmond, as he continued to 
do until the spring of 1791, 

He had attained a high professional reputation, offer- 
ing every thing that great learning, extraordinary vigour 
of mind, and the purest integrity, can place within the 
reach of an eminent lawyer. He was a tavorite with the 
people of Virginia; and in a professional career, undis- 
| turbed by political connexion, there was nothing to ob- 
struct his progress to universal regard and preference. 
But although no man, from the gentleness of his nature 
and the perfect balance of his mind and affections, 
could be freer from party excitement than he was, the 
success of the new government was near to his heart. 
He had laboured strenuously to endue it with the pow- 
ers it possessed, He had studied its principles, with as 
little disturbance from pas-ion or prejudice as our na- 
ture permits, and thoroughly approved them. He was 
moreover devotedly, and by hereditary regard attached 
to the man, to whom the people had confided the exalt- 
ed trust of administering the Constitution, knew and 
appreciated his wisdom, his moderation, the equipoise 
of his passions, his exemption from the stain of selfish 
ambition, his fear of God, and his love of country. The 
united influence of these causes, together with the ur- 
gent instances of his friends, compelled him at the out- 
set of the government to disregard personal inconve- 
nience, in coming to its support, and accordingly for 
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successive years, on the theatre of his native state, 
where the sincerest admiration of Washington, did not 


prevent, not scarcely mitigate the freest strictures upon | 


his administration, Mr. Marshall gave the full powers 
of his intellect to the explanation and defence of its 
measures. 

He was perhaps the fittest of his cotemporarics for the 
performance of this office. It was impossible to charge 
his life with a reproach. If a measure was condemned 
for its tendency to produce corruption, from whom 
could its defence come with more effect, than from one 
who was known to be incorruptible? If it was assail- 
ed for perniciously increasing the lustre or the influ- 


ence of office, who could confront the charge with more | 


grace, than one whose simplicity rejected all the artifi- 
ces by which weakness is disguised, or strength made 


more imposing to the prejudices of men? If it was de- | 


nounced as a dangerous excess of power, whose denial 


could be more accredited, than that of a lover and de- | 


fender of freedom from his youth, and one who in his 


intercourse with the world, disclaimed the distinction | 
and authority even of his own talents? And above all, | 
if the objectionchallenged the act as an usurpation upon | 
the Constitution, who was there then, and who has, 
there been since, that could surpass, or in all respects | 
equal him, in touching the springs by which the inmost | 
sense of the instrument is unlocked, and displayed to | 


view’? The application of his powers in this cause, was 


an admirable exercise for himself, enlarging and forti- | 
fying his mind for the great cuties he was destined to | 


perform. It preserved the warmth of his heart, and 


the genial flow of his affections towards his country, and | 
its institutions, and if success and conviction did not fol- | 
low his exertions, they did not inflame opposition nor | 


provoke resentments. His manner of debating then 


and ever after in representative bodies, was as grave as | 


truth and reason could make it. He trusted to these 
alone for effect. He resorted to none of those arts of 
oratory which so often disturb their influence; and ifhe 
failed to win over his opponents, he did not alienate 
their respect and good will. 


He declined a re-election in 1792, and from this time 
until 1795, continued in the practice of his profession. 


In the last of these years the country was agitated to 
a degree transcending all former experience, by the 
ratification of the treaty with Great Britain, Scarcely 
any public measure which in the sequel has done so 
much good and so little injury to the nation, has been 
in the outset the occasion of more general and intense 
dissatisfaction. While the Constitution was in the hands 
of the people for rejection or adoption, the power by 
treaty to regulate our relations with the world, and to 
affect the commerce of the country with the obligatory 
force of a supreme law, without the intervention of 
Congress, was an undisputed construction of its lan- 
guage, and was regarded in some of the conventions, 
as one of its most dangerous provisions. In the excite- 


ment occasioned by the treaty with Great Britain, this. 


construction was rejected. The authority of Congress 


to regulate commerce, was inferred to be exclusive | 


from the general grant of the power to that department, 
or to imply a final control over a treaty having this as- 


pect; and even the pledge of the public faith for the | 


execution of a treaty, was asserted to be incomplete, 
while Congress withheld the appropriations which it 
made necessary. We may perceive in our existing re- 
lations with a foreign government, how remarkably the 
opinions of the people upon this point, have in the 


course of forty years converged to unanimity! The_ 


question was then new and of infinite moment. It was 
the first great occasion for discussing the limits of the 
treaty making power, for, it was the first treaty upon 
which a large portion of the people, with whom the re- 


| war with France, was the apparent alternativevof ade- 
cision either way. 

It was at this time that Mr. Marshall again held a seat 
| inthe Legislature of Virginia, to which the sagacity of 
| his friends had elected him against his consent. The 
| Senators of Virginia had refused to concur inthe ratifi- 
| cation of the treaty. An opinion of great influence was 
afterwards expressed in that state, impeaching the 
| treaty as one in ‘‘ which the rights, the interest, the 
, honour and the faith of the nation were grossly sacriff- 

ced.” It was here of course that the constitutional de- 
| fect gs wellas every other objection that could encour- 
| age the House of Representatives to defeat the treaty 

by refusing the appropriations, was urged with all the 
| ardour of excited feelings, and with the energy of sin- 
cere belief. But upon a question of constitutional law, 
no feelings and no conviction that were not in harmony 
with the truth could resist the powers of John Marshall. 
The memory of the surviving witnesses of his memora- 
ble effort upon that occasion, is believed to be the only 
record of it which exists. It is remembered as an ad- 
mirable display of the finest powers of reasoning, ac- 
companied with an exhibition of the fullest knowledge 
an( comprehension of the history and scope of the Con- 
stitution, and of the public interests affected by the 
treaty and its effect will forever be seen in the resolu- 
tion which the house adopted. _ It did not touch the 
| constitutional objection in any of its forms, nar directly 

question the expediency of the treaty; but it expressed 
the highest sense of the integrity, patriotism and wis- 
dom of the President of the United States, and declared 
that in approving the votes of the senators of that state 
relative to the treaty, the assembly did in no wise mean 
to censure the motives which influenced him to the rat- 
ification. 

This period of the life of Chief Justice Marshall, ta- 
| ken in connection with that which preceded, and con- 
| templated in reference to what finally proved to be his 

great duty, and the crown of his public services, cannot 
_be regarded without emotion, by any one who acknow- 
| ledges a providence in the affairs of men. 


| The day was to come, and was not distant, when 
| laws enacted by the representatives of a free and sov- 
| ereign people, were to be submitted to a comparison 
with the Constitution of the nation, and to stand or fall 
by the decrees of a court destitute of the smallest por- 
| tion of political power, and having no independent au- 
| thority but that of reason. The passions of the people, 

the interests of the states, and the power of both were 
‘to be controlled and overruled in this name; or if it 
| should be despised and rejected, the only bond of the 
/ union that would remain, was to be that which alone 
| remains to nations after reason and law have departed 
_ from the earth. 


The mind of man cannot conceive of a finer contri- 
| vance than the judicial power of the union to give reg- 
ularitv and harmony to a system, the parts of which ac- 
knowledge independent laws, and gravitate as it were 
towards different*suns, while the whole move in one 
common orbit, and are bound to obey a central attrac- 
tion for the maintenance of internal order, and of their 
relations to the external world. But the essence of this 
attraction is reason rather than force, and the great 
fountain which supplies it, is in this supreme and cen- 
tral court; and we might tremble to ask, where would 
the greater disturbances of the system look for their 
corrective, if the supply of this celestial influence should 
fail, if her bosom should cease to be the seat of the law, 
and her voice the harmony of the union. 

For the first of the offices in this august court, what 
virtues then, what intellectual powers, what training 
could have more thie cast of apparent destination, than 
| those of this eminent man. To the eye of the world, 


; 





presentative branch was likely to sympathize, had dif- | bis connection with the war, with the confederacy, with 
fered from the executive: and it was a crisis moreover } the adoption of the Constitution, with the conflicts of 
in which war with England, or discord equivalent to | opinion it excited, and the contests which its first opera- 
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tions produced, may have appeared casual. His con- rate this people from those whom they had selected to 
sent to serve in legislative assemblies was often reluctant | administer their government. In November, 1796, the 
and soimetimes withheld. Office, power and public | French minister to this country, in announcing to the 
honours, he never sought. They sought bim, and never | Secretary of State by order of the directory, the sus- 
found him prepared to welcome them, except asa sense | pension of his functions, concluded his letter by an in- 
of duty commanded. The last thing to which his eye | flammatory apostrophe to the American people, calling 
was directed, was probablythe office which he finally | upon them to remember that this government had 
held. But we can now look back, and sce withecer- |} made a treaty of amity with the tyrant of the seas, who 
tainty that it was this very combination of patriot sol- | had declared a war of death to the French nation for 
dier, lawyer and statesman, and strenuous defender and | having cemented with its blood the independence of 
expounder of the Constitution, united with his republi+| the United States, ‘Let your government return to 
tan simplicity of manners, the amenity of his temper, | itself,” was its concluding sentence, “and you will find 
and his total exemption from that stain by which the | in Frenchmen faithful friends and generous allies.” 
angels fell, that was filling the measure of his accom-| In the same spirit the Directory refused to receive 
plishments for it, and preparing the whole country to | General Pinckney, the minister appointed to succeed 
acknowledge that no one could fill it so well. | Mr. Monroe, and compelled him to leave the territories 
After the argument upon the British treaty, which | of the Republic; and its President, in his formal address 
thade him universally known, Mr, Marshall was regard- | at the audience of leave given to Mr, Monroe, declared 
ed as belonging to the nation. The President offered | that France would not ** degrade herself by calculating 
to his acceptance the office of Attorney General of the | the consequences of the condescendence of the Ameri- 
United States, which he felt himself at liberty to de-| can government to the suggestions of her former ty- 
cline. Upon the recall of Mr. Monroe from France in | rents; but the American minister was requested to as- 
the year 1796, he was invited to take the appointment | sure the *‘good American people; that like them 
of minister to that nation, but he again declined. He| France adored Liberty, that they would always have 
continued in the Legislature of Virginia, and prosecu- | her esteem, and that they would find in the French 
ted his profession with assiduity and still increasing rep- | people that republican generosity, which knows how 
utation. It was in this year, and at the bar of the Su- | to grant peace, as it does to cause its sovereignty to 
reme Court of the United States, in this city, that he be respected.” 
justified his professional fame by his argument in the What, my fellow citizens, would be the effect of an 
great cause of the Virginia debate. In the following | appeal in the same spirit tothe American people, at the 
year when under peculiar circumstances it was deemed | present hour? What would be the response at this day, 
proper to make a last effort to avert hostilities with | to such an invasion of American independence? One 
France by a special mission, his sense of patriotic duty | universal cry of disdain and defiance from the farthest 
overcame his reluctance, and he accepted the appoint- | extremity of Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. In party di- 
ment offered to him, in conjunction with Gen. Pinck- | visions still continuing, and never to cease, the insepa- 
ney and Mr. Gerry, by Mr. Adams then President of | rable attendant of all the free states that have ever ex- 
the United States. | isted, the mingled good and evil of the best govern- 
No man in the nation was fitter for the office by firm- | ments that man has ever formed, we strive for the pow- 
ness, by moderation, by true American spirit, extensive | er to order and appoint our own house as we deem best; 
knowledge of political events and thorough competen- | but the very struggle has bound us the more to our 
¢y to justify the course of Washington’s administration | country, and would indignantly throw off from the con- 
towards France. It was at the same time a post of great | test the intrusion of aliens, as an imputation and stain 
difficulty and responsibility. From the first outbreak- | upon our filial love. 
ing of that revolution which he has described as *‘the| It was ata special session of Congress, convened up- 
admiration, the wonder, and the terror of the civilized | on the receipt of the despatches of General Pinckney, 
world,” the gratitude of this people for aid in the revo- | that the President of the United States, on the 3lst May, 
lutionary war, and their sympathy with the cause of 1797, nominated that gentleman, together with Francis 
freedom, gave them the strongest interest in the esta-| Dana, Chief Justice of the state of Massachusetts, and 
blishment ofa free government in France. They felt | General John Marshall, to be Ministers to the French 
it universally, and they expressed it in every form that Republic. Mr. Gerry was subsequently nominated up- 
grateful hearts could suggest. The affection was deep, | on Mr. Dana’s declining to accept the appointment, In 
sincere and enthusiastic. ‘I'he first excesses of the re- | the message to the Senate which made this nomination, 
volution did not arrest, nor to any great degree abate, | the President stated, that in the then critical and singu- 
the force of this generous current. They were attri-| lar circumstances, it was of great importance to engage 
buted to the strength of the bondage by whiclithe peo- | the confidence of the great portions of the Union in the 
ple of France had beer. chained tothe earth, and which | character of the persons employed, and the measures 
nothing but convulsions could shatter to pieces. But) which ought to be adopted; and he had therefore 
as from day to day they became more frightful in that | thought it expedient tu nominate persons of talents and 
career which was to cover France with blood and hor- integrity, long known and entrusted in the three great 
ror, many of her sincerest friends, more than doubted | divisions of the Union; and in bis message to the House 
whether these were the lineaments of true liberty, and | of Representatives, with a spirit and fearlessness in the 
whether it was the duty of gratitude to admire and to! cause of his country, in which Mr. Adams was second to 
praise them. Upon this point, and possibly because! no man that ever lived, he said, * such attempts to 
We were so upon others, we became a divided people; | separate the people from their government, to persuade 
and when the declaration of war by France against| them that they had different affection, principles and 
Great Britain, made it her interest as it was her undis- | interests, from those of their fellow citizens whom they 
guised purpose to draw us into an alliance with her, it | had themselves chosen to manage their common con- 
required all the firmness and personal influence of that | cerns, and thus to produce divisions fatal to our peace, 
immortal man, who was then at the head of our govern- | ought to be repelled with a decision which should con- 
ment, to hold our nation to the safe and middle path of | vince France and the world,that we were not a degrad- 
neutrality. Our treaty with Great Britain, increased the | ed people, humiliated under a colonial spirit of fear, 
. division among ourselves, aggravated the complaints of | and sense of inferiority, fitted to be the miserable in- 
France, and at length led toa scen. of unparalleled out- | struments of forcign influence, and regardless of honor, 
rage upon our property, our peace, and our indepen- | character and interest.”” Immortal sentiments, worthy 
dence. Pursuing that policy which from the outset mar- | of a founder of the republic, and worthy to unite with 
ked her course towards those who cither opposed or] the blocd of her own citizens, in cementing her inde- 
stood aloof from her, France openly aticmpted to sepa-| pendence! 
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It was reserved for such a revolution as that of| authentic source.* General Washington, who had 
France, to add the page to history which records the | been appointed to the command of the armies raised by 
course and termination of this celebrated mission. The | Congress for the expected hostilities with France, and 
ministers were surrounded in Paris by the apparatus of | who was afflicted by the spectacle of parties which 
a revolutionary power, the terrors of which were only | still continued to cloud the country, invited Mr. Mar- 
alleviated by comparison with some of its preceding | shall to visit him at Mount Vernon. He there explain- 
forms. They were unaccredited, unrespected, unpro- | ed to him his views of the perilous crisis, pressed upon 
tected, and were daily suffering in their persons both | him with peculiar solemnity the duty which such men 
contumely and insult. They were assailed informally, | upon such occasions owe to their country in disregard 
but at the undoubted instigation of the minister of | of their private interests, and urged him to become a 
foreign affairs, with the flagitious demand of money for | candidate for Congress. The more than sufficient mo- 
official use and distribution, as the conditional price of | tives for this request, were doubtless the commanding 
the liberty to negotiate for an adjustment of differences; | talents of Mr. Marshall, his familiarity with every 
and they were menaced, if they should refuse to pay | branch of our foreign relations, the high reputation 
the bribe, that party in their own country, would and | which he had acquired in the recent mission, and espe- 
should renounce them as corrupted by British influence | cially the rare union of gentleness and firmness for 
to rupture the negotiation. which he was universally known, and which made him 

Nothing however could shake the constant minds of | 28 incapable of party excess, as he was of retreating 
the American ministers. No unworthy fear could make | before party opposition. But his reluctance was great, 
them abate one jot or tittle of their whole duty, to their | 2nd he yielded it only to wishes, which upon a ques- 
country. They silenced the panders to this infamous | tion of patriotic duty had the authority of law. He 
venality with the answer of “ no, no, not a sixpence;’’ | accordingly became a candidate, and was elected in 
and though denied the privilege of a negotiation, they | the spring of 1799. : , . 
gained the whole merit, and perhaps more than the It was a rare fortune, and the highest possible praise, 
whole benefit of it, by forcing upon the minister of fo- | to be thought worthy of this solicitation by that extra- 
reign affairs, before they received their passports, a ordinary person, who was surpassed by no one in his 
defence of their country,and a bill of accusations against | judgment of mes, or in his love of virtue or of country; 
France, so full, so clear, so profound in its arguments, | and it was a striking vicissitude, which, as the first act 
and withal so dignified and moderate in its tone, so truly | of Mr. Marshall in the succeeding Congress, imposed 
and thoroughly American in its whole spirit, that it did | Upon him the afflictive duty of announcing on the 18th 
not admit of refutation, nor of any limitation or qualifi- | of December, the death of “ the hero, the patriot, and 
cation of praise. : the sage of America.” Those who were present on 


The letters of the 17th January and 3d April, 1798, the occasion, can never forget the suppressed voice, 
to Talleyrand the minister of Foreign relations, will | and deep emotion, with which he introduced the sub- 
reward perusal at all times as admirable specimens of | J¢°* 0" the following day; or the thrill which pervaded 
diplomacy. _ They have always been attributed to the | the house at the concluding resolution, which ascribed 
pen of Mr. Marshall. They bear internal marks of it, | t?.V28hington the transcendent praise and merit of 


We have since become familiar with his simple and | being ‘* first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 


| : ” _¢ ° : 
masculine style,—his direct, connected and demonstra- | of his countrymen. Che biography of Washington 


tive reasoning—the infrequency of his resort to illus: | attributes to General Lee of Virginia the merit of this 
trations, and the pertinency and trutli of the few which inimitable description, and modestly withholds the 


he uses—the absence of all violent assertion—the im-| "*'™* of the member, whose introductory remarks 


personal form of his positions, and especially with the | va st Se ere of er eet 
candour, as »much the character of the man as of his | meee SF Le en ree ee ae 


oe . . ha | aat as Nhe s . ; e 
writings, with which he allows to the opposing argu- had a seat, was perhaps never exceeded, in the num 


2 : : : "| ber of its accomplished debaters, or in the spirit with 
ment its ~ snore a a to elude it, | which they cascaded for the prize of qaliicmmaie: 
or eorape fraw Mt; by. mibtlety, " Eivery: line that be | tion. It was the last which convened in this city, and 


itten, bears th incerity; < if his ar- / d 
man wireites, eet marep of snceelty; sed: iEhiowr- | furnished a continual banquet to such as had the taste 


ments fail to produce conviction rais 2 Tt z 
oo P ion, they never raise a | to relish the encounter of minds of the first order, stim- 


nie mage orieieiersee scene: proceed | ulated to their highest efforts, and sustained by the 


: . . | mutual consciousness of patriotic motives. The course 

The impression made by the despatches ofthe Ameri- | of this eminent man, as a member of it, was such as all 
can ministers was immediate and extensive. Mr. Mar- impartial persons must review without a censure. His 
shall arrived in New York on the 17th of June, 1798. | principles of government were fixed, his confidence in 
His entrance into this city on the 19th, had the eclat of | the administration was great, his apprehensions of pub- 
a triumph. The Military corps: escorted him from | lic mischief from a radical change of its measures was 
Frankford to the city, where the citizens crowded his | sincere, and he neither deviated from the path which 
lodgings to testify their veneration and gratitude. Pub-/| these sentiments prescribed, nor faltered in ite But 
lic addresses were made to him, breathing sentiments | there was that about him which defended him from the 
of the liveliest affection and respect. A public dinner | as.aults of party, and raised him above its suspicions. — 
was given to him by members of both houses of Con-/ jf he was a party mam, he was so by position, and not 
gress ‘* as an evidence of affection for his person, and | fom temper, or partial views. The homage which is 
of their grateful approbation of the patriotic firm ess | paid to sincerity, even by those who do not practice it, 
with which he sustained the dignity of his country, | was uniformly accorded to him; and the self-balanced 
during his important mission;” and the country at large | mind which appeared in all he said and did, was an ad- 
responded with one voice to the sentiments pronounc. | mitted proof that he drew from his own convictions, 
ed at this celebration, ** Millions for defence, but not a} even that which went to sustain the efforts and to aug- 
cent for tribute.” ment the resources of party. : 

Mr. Marshall immediately after this returned to Vir- In acertain description of cases, those of whica the 
ginia, and renewed his professional practice with a de- | law or the Constitution furmed the main part, he was 
termination to be no further connected with political | confessedly the first man in the house. "When he discuss- 
life; and nothing perhaps would have shaken his pur-| ed them, he exhausted them; nothing more remained 
pose, but an appeal which no determination could re-| to be said, and the impression of his argument effaced 
sist. We are indebted for the fact toa memoir of the | that of every oncelse. Of this class, was the resclution 
Chief Justice which claims to have derived it from an | $$ 
Vou, XVI. 38 * National Gallery of Portraits, Pant IM. 
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of Mr. Livingston, in 
tive, under a clause of the treaty with Great Britain, to 
surrender the person of Jonathan Robbins upon a 
charge of murder committed on board a British frigate. 
It was a question invo!ving many of the greates tsubjects 
that can be presented for debate, the construction of 
the treaty, the principles of the law of nations, the con- 
stitutional powers of the executive, and those also of 
the judicial department. Upon such topics, however 
dark to others, his mind could by its own clear light 





sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day. 


The speech which he delivered upon this question is 
believed to be the only one that he ever revised, and 


it was worthy of the care. It has all the merits, and | 
nearly all the weight of a judicial sentence. It is | 


throughout inspired by the purest reason, and the most 
copious and accurate learning. It separates the exec- 
utive from the judicial power by a line so distinct, and 


discrimination so wise, that all can perceive and ap- ' 


preve it. It demonstrated that the surrender was an 
act of political power which belonged to the executive; 
and by excluding all such power trom the grant of the 


onstitution to the judiciary, it prepared a pillow of | 
repose for that department, where the success of the | 


opposite argument would have planted thorns. 


It has been said that his course in Congress was go- | 


verned by his own convictions of right. No act of Con- 
gress during that administration was more thoroughly 
associated with party, than one of the previous session, 
commonly known, from its second section, by thre 
name of the Sedition Law. He had not voted for it.— 
He was not in Congress at the time of its enactment; 
but he voted for the repeal of the obnoxious section.— 


Upon the introduction of a resolution to that «ffect, the | 


journal of the house records his vote in the affirmative, 
while the names of all those with whom he generally 
concurred, are to be found on the other side. 

There were measures of a different description which 
he promoted with the fondest zeal, and in conformi- 


ty with the nearly universal wishes ‘of the country.— 
His personal veneration for Washington was the fruit of 


long observation and intercourse. It heightenea his 
sense of the immeasurable debt, which in common with 


all, he believed was due to the father of his country; 
and not satisfied with that cheap discharge of it, which 
is found in the cold apothegm, “that the best monu- 
ment of a patriot and hero, is in the bosoms of his 
countrymen,” he deemed it the sacred duty of Con- 
gress to erect one, which should represent to the senses 
the kindred image of the heart, and point fhe world 
and posterity, to all that was mortal of the founder of 
the republic. He submitted the resolution which in- | 
vited the people to an universal commemoration of | 


their grief for his death, on the anniversary of Wash 


ington’s birth. He submitted that also which asked 
and obtained for the nation the precious deposit of his 
remains; and he reported the bill which passed the 
House of Representatives for erecting a Mausoleum in 
the city of Washington; but the Senate postponed it to 
the next session,and he had then ceased to bea represen- 


tative in Congress. 


His connection with the house of representatives was 
terminated by his appointment at the close of the ses- 
sion, as Secretary of War. He was soon after appoint- 
ed Secretary of State, and continued inthis office the 


npeaching an order of the execu- | 


|NovEmBER 








than animates his instructions to Mr. King. Our rela- 
tions with England were now supposed to be in danger 
from a pending negotiation with France, and thus in 
some respects the language which he held to France in 
1798, became necessary towards England, It was 
adopted without hesitation. ‘“ The United States,” 
he said, **do not hold themselves in any degree respon- 
sible to France or Great Britain for their negotiations 
with the one or the other of those powers, but they are 
'ready to make amicable and reasonable explanations 
with either. The aggressions sometimes of one and 
sometimes of another belligerent power, have forced 
us to contemplate and prepare for waras a probable 
event. We have repelled, and we will continue to re- 
pel, injuries not doubtful in their nature, and hostilities 
not to be misunderstood. But this is a situation of ne- 
_cessity, and not of choice. It is one in which we are 
placed not by our own acts, but by the acts of others, 
and which we change as soon as the conduct of others 
will permit us to change it.” This is the spirit, 
this is the temper, that gives dignity and security to 
peace, and carries into war the hearts of an united peo- 
ple! His despatch of the 20th September, 1800, isa 
noble specimen of the first order of state papers, and 
| shows the most finished adaptation ‘of parts for the sta- 
tion of an American Secretary of State. 

I have now, my fellow citizens, defectively traced 
the life of this eminent man tothe age of forty-five; and 
/you have seen him from his youth upward, engaged in 
various stations and offices, tending successively to cor- 
roborate his health, to expand his affections, to develop 
lis mind, to enrich it with the stores of legal science, 
to familiarize him with public affairs, and with the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and before little more than 
half had run out, producing from the materials supplied 
by a most bountiful nature, a consummate work, pre- 
eminently fitted for the Judicial Department of the 
Federal Government. ‘To the first office of this de- 
partment he was appointed on the Slst of January, 
1801. 

At the date of this appointment, the Constitution had 
been more frequently discussed in deliberative assem- 
blies, than in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Circumstances had not yet called for the intervention of 
that Court upon questions opening the whole scheme 
of the Constitution, and thereby determining the rules 
fur its interpretation; nor liad any thing of previous oc- 
currence established the meaning of some of the most 
important provisions which restrain the powers of-the 
states. The Constitution is undoubtedly clear in most 
of its clauses. In all its parts it is perhaps as free from 
doubt or obscurity, as the general language of a Consti- 
tution permits. But a Constitution has necessarily 


| 
} 
} 


some complication in its structure, and language itself 
is nota finished work, ‘Ihe Constitution of the United 
States has been truly called an enumeration of powers, 
| and not a definition of them. It cannot therefore sur- 
| prise us, nor does it take from its merit, that the Jan- 
| guage of the Constitution required interpretation. It 
\is true of the time when this appointment was made, 
| that in many parts of the greatest difficulty and delica- 
|cy, it had not then received a judicial interpretation, 
It was obvious moreover, at that time, that the rapid- 
|ly augmenting transactions and legislation of the states, 
and their increasing numbers also, must within the 


: 'compass ofa few years, present cases of interference 
remainder of the year. Although he held the latter | . , S 


office but a few months, the department contains the 


| between the laws of the states and the Constitution, and 


, a pan co bring up for discussion those embarrassing questions 
proof of his great abilities and patriotic spirit. It was | from which the earlier days of the Union edna ex- 
his duty to correspond with the American Minister in 


England, upon,the uninterrupted execution of the 6th 
article of the British treaty, in regard to compensation 
to British creditors, and upon the questions of contra- 
band, blockade, and impressment, which threatened to 
desiroy the peace ef the two countries; and it is impos- 


| empted. 

| Forthe duty of leading the highest Court in the 
| country in the adjudication of questions of such magni- 
tude, as well as of controversies determinable by the 

|laws of all the states, and by the code of public law, 


: : . ov OS- | including a range of inquiries exceeding that of an 
sible to imagine a finer spirit, more fearless, more dig- | . 6 A 3 y 


nified, more conciliatory, or more true to his country, 


| other judicial tribunal that is known to us, was that il- 
, lustrious person set apart; and when we now look back 
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upon the thirty-four years of unimpaired vigor that he 
gave to the work, the extent to which the Court has 
explained the Constitution, and sustained its suprema- 
cy, the principles of interpretation it has established for 
the decision of future controversy, and the confirmation 
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He looked through the Constitution with the glance 
of intuition, He had been with it at its creation, and 
had been in communion with it from that hour. Asthe 
fundamental law, instituted by the people, for the con- 
cerns of a rising nation, he revolted at the theory that 


} 


it has given to all the blessings of life, by asserting and | seeks for possible meanings of its language; that will 


upholding the majesty of the law, we are lost in admi- 


ration, of the man, and in gratitude to heaven for 
his beneficent life. 


leave it the smallest possible power. Both his judg- 

ment and affections bound him to it as a government 
# . . 

supreme in its delegated powers, and supreme in the 


Rare indeed were the qualifications which he brought | authority to expound and enforce them, proceeding 


to the station, and which continued to be more and | 


He was endued by nature with a patience that was 


from the people, designed for their welfare, accounta- 


: ; 
more developed the longer he held it. ble to them, possessing their confidence, representing 


never surpassed;—patience to hear that which he knew 
already, that which he disapproved, that which ques-| 
tioned himself.—When he ceased to hear, it was not | 


ceased to be a virtue. 

His carriage in the discharge of his judicial business, | 
was faultness. Whether the argument was animated or | 
dull, instructive or superficial, the regard of his expres- | 
sive eye was an assurance that nothing that ought to af- | 
fect the cause, was lost by inattention or indifference, | 
and the courtesy of his general manner was only so far. 
restrained on the Bench, as was necessary for the dig- | 
nity of office, and for the suppression of familiarity. 

His industy and powers of labour, when contemp!at- | 
ed in connection with his social temper, show a facility | 
that does not generally belong to parts of such strength. | 
There remain behind him nearly thirty volumes of co- | 
pane reasoned decisions, greater in difficulty and la- 

our, than probably have been made in any other court | 
during the life ofa single judge! yet he participated | 
in them all, and in those of greatest difficulty, his pen 
has most frequently drawn up the judgment; and in the 
midst of his judicial duties, he composed and published | 
in the year 1804, a copious biography of Washington, 
surpassing in authenticity and minute accuracy, any | 
public history with which we are acquainted. He found | 
time also to revise it, and to publish a second edition, 
separating the History of the American Colonies from 
the Biography, and to prepare with his own pen an 
edition of the latter for the use of schools. Every part 
of it is marked with the scrupulous veracity of a judi 
cial exposition; and it shows moreover, how deeply the 
writer was imbued with that spirit which will live after | 
all tle compositions of men shall be forgotien,—the | 
spirit of charity, which could indite a history of the Re- | 
volution and of parties, in which he was a conspicuous | 


actor, without discolouring his pages with the slightest | 


infusion of gall. It could not be written with more | 
candour an hundred years hence. It has not been chal- | 
lenged for the want of it, but in a single instance, and | 
that has been refuted by himself with irresistable force | 
of argument, as well as with unexhausted benignity of | 
temper. | 
To qualities such as these, he joined an immoveable | 
firmness befitting the office of presiding judge, in the | 
highest tribunal of the country. It was not the result 
of excited feeling, and consequently never rose or fell | 
with the emotions of the day. It was the constitution | 
of his nature, and sprung from the composure of_a | 
mind undisturbed by doubt, and of a heart unsuscepti- | 


their sovereignty, and no more to be restrained in the 


| spirit of jealousy, within less than the fair dimensions of 


its authority, than to be extended beyond them in the 


| spirit of usurpation. These were his constitutional prin- 
- because his patience was exhausted, but because it | 


ciples, and he interpreted the Constitution by their 
light. If it is said that they are the same which he held 
as a follower of Washington, a member of the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, and of the Congress of the United 
States, when party divided the country, it is most true. 
He was sincere, constant and consistent from the begin- 
ning to the end of his life. If to others it appeared 
that his principles were meant for party, he knew that 
they were devoted to the whole people, and he receiv- 
ed his earthly reward in their ultimate general adoption, 
as the only security of the union, and of the public wel- 
fare. 


To these principles he joined the most admirable 
powers of reasoning. When he came to his high of- 


| fice, hardly any interpretation of the Constitution could 


be assumed as true by force of authority. The Con- 
stitution is not a subject upon which mere authority 1s 
likely at any time to sustain a judicial construction with 


| general consent. Reason isthe great authority upon 


constitutional questions, and the faculty of reasoning is 


| the only instrument by which it can be exercised. In 


him it was perfect, and its work was perfect,—in sim- 


| plicity, perspicuity, connection and strength. It is 


commonly as direct as possible, rarely resorting to 
analogy, and never making it the basis or principal sup- 
port of the argument. Of all descriptions of reasoning, 


| this when sound is most authoritative, and such there- 
| fore are the judgments upon the Constitution to which 
| it has been applied, 


This is not. the place for a particular reference to 
these judgments. During the time that he has been 
upon the bench, the court have explored almost every 
question in regard to the Constitution that can assume 
a judicial form. The obligation of contracts, and that 
which constitutes its essence,—the restraint upon the 
issue of paper currency by the states—the authority of 
Congress to regulate trade, navigation, and intercourse 
amoung the states,—those principles and. provisions in 
the Constitution which were intended to secure the 
rights of property in each of the states and their enjoy- 
ments by intercourse among them all,—have been in- 
vestigated, and settled upon a basis not to be shaken 
so long as the law shall retain any portion bf our re- 
gard. 

If I were to select any in particular from the mass of 
its judgments, for the purpose of showing what we 


ble of fear. He thought not of the fleeting judgments derive from the Constitution, and from the noble facul- 
and commentaries of men; and although he was not | ties which have been applied to its interpretation, it 
indifferent to their approbation, it was not the compass | would be that in which the protection of chartered 
by which he was direeted, nor the haven in which he | rights have been deduced from its provisions. The case 
looked for safety. : of Dartmouth College is the bulwark of our incorpo- 

His learning was great, and his faculty of applying! rated institutions for public education, and of those 
it of the very first order. chartered endowments for diffusive public charity, 

But it is not by these qualities that he is so much | whichare not only the ornaments but <_<? ” men 3 
distinguished from the judges of his time. In learning | est defences of a nation. It raises them S ove the 
and industry, in patience, firmness, and fidelity, he has| reach of party and occasional — an pee as- 
had his equals. But there is no judge, living or dead, | surance to the hope, that the men w ” thee Sek Aen 
whose claims are disparaged by assigning the first place | be associated with the men who are to live herea “i 
in the department of constitutional law to Chief Justice | by works consecrated to exalt and refine the people, 
Marshall. | and destined, if they endure, to unite successive gene- 
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rations by the elevating sentiment of high national cha- | would have been to strike out the department from the 
racter, | hearts of the people, and have left the union without a 

Ina thousand ways the decisions of this court have | judiciary. What greater responsibility ever rested upon 
given stability to the union, by showing its inseparable | the judgments of a court?) What greater triumph to 
connection with the security and happiness of the peo- | human intellect and virtue, than effectually to accom- 
ple of the United States. | plish so great a work? What nobler destiny than to be 
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zens, of that state at whose bosom we have been nur- 
tured, whose soil contains the bones of our fathers, and 
1s to receive our own, and reverence her for those insti- | 
tutions and laws, by which life is ennobled, and its en- | 
joyments enlarged, far from us be that purblin’ vision, 
which can see nothing of our country beyond the nar- | 
row circle in which we stand. The union is our coun- | 
try. The government of the union is our own, It | 
breathes our breath, Our blood flows in its veins. It | 
is animated with the spirit and it speaks the voice of | 
the whole people. We have made it the depository of | 
a part of that liberty with which the valour of the revo- | 
lution made us free; and we can never review the works | 
of this illustrious tribunal, since Chief Justice Marshall 

has been ut its head, without gratitude to heaven, that | 
it is the guardian of that part, which alone could enable | 


us in our separate communities to destrey the value of | 
the rest. 


' 


} 


. What were the states before the union? The hope 
D of their enemies, the fear of their friends, and arrested | 
only by the Constitution, from becoming the shame of 
the world. To what will they return when the union 
shall be dissolved? Tono better than from that which 
the Constitution saved them, and probably to much 
worse. They will return to it with vastly augmented | 
power, and lust of domination, in some of the states, 
and irremediable disparity in others, leading to aggres- 


not as strangers who have never been allied, but as 


cileably hostile. In brief time their hands may be 1ed 


a single evil, and may cause ten thousand. It is the 
highest imprudence to threaten it,—it is madness to 
oa intend it. If the union we cannot endure, the dream 
it of the revolution is over, and we must wake to the 


certainty thata truly free government is too good for 
mankind. 


The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, have raised the renown of the country, not less 
than they have confirmed the Constitution. In all parts 


Its adjudications of prize law, are a code for all future 
time. Upon commercial law it has brought us nearly 


great commercial nation. Over its whole path, learning 
and intelligence and integrity have shed their combined 
lustre. But its chief glory does and ever will eradiate 
from those records, in which it has explained, defended 
and enforced the Constitution. ‘Ihese are a great na- 
o tional monument so complete, so ample, and so barmo- 


mentaries upon the constitution were lost, the union 
would still have in the arguments of that court, suffi- 


cient to elucidate its principles and limit : 
: its, andt ‘ 
nearly all that is doubtful in it, ’ 9 explain 


ever be regarded as an epoch in the history of the Con- 
stitution. 





sion, to war, and to conquest. ‘They will return to it, | 
brethren alienated, embittered, inflamed and irrecon- | 


with each others blood, and horror and shame together | 
may then bury liberty in the same grave with the Con- | 
stitution. The dissolution of the union will not remedy | 


of the world, its judgments are spoken of with respx ct. | 


to one system, befitting the probity and interests of « | 


nious in its part, that if all preceding debates and com- | 


B The day of Chief Justice Marshall’s appointment will 


While we think with just sffection, my fellow citi- | qualified and appointed for the service: What eulogy 
: | is equal to so great a name as that of the man,who gave 


the last sands of life to his eightieth year in complet- 
ing so much of it, and in tracing the plan of all that is 
to bedone hereafter? Let it not be supposed that I 
claim for him the exclusive merit, His modesty would 


‘reject it. Justice withholds it, He has had by his 


side men now resting from their labours like himself, 
and men still living to continue them, who have contri- 
buted by their talents and learning to all that has been 
done, and will ever be honoured for it by their country. 
But it is both their praise and his, that they have im- 
proved their own powers by the inspiration of his wis- 
dom, and have been raised to their eminence, in part, 
by the attraction of his example. In him his country 
have seen that triple union of lawyer, statesman and 
patriot, which completes the frame of a great constitu- 
tional judge; and if we add to it “the heart of the wise 
man,” inspired with the love of God, of country, and 
of mankind, and showing it in the walks of private life, 
as well ason the judgment seat, while we have that 
which the course of the world very rarely exhibits, we 
have no more than for the example of the world, has 
been bestowed upon our country. 

When the venerable life of the Chief Justice was 
near its close, he was called inthe 75th year of his 
age, to give his parting counsel to his native state in the 
revision of her Constitution. A spectacle of greater 
dignity than the Convention of Virginia in the year 
1829, has been rarely exhibited. At its head was James 
Monroe, conducted to the chair by James Madison and 
John Marshall, and surrounded by the strength of Vir- 
_ginia, including many of the greatest names in the 
union. The questions to be agitated were of the last 
importance to the people of that state, and divided 
them, as they were never before divided in any period 
of their history. The basis of representation, and the 
‘tenure of judicial office, the former in by far the great- 
er degree, were the occasion of fearful collisions in the 
convention, threatening to break up the body into irre- 
concileable parties, and to spread the flames of civil 
discord through the state. It cannot be doubted that 
the presence and wisdom of these venerable persons, 
assuaged the violence of the contest, and contributed 
to reduce the general temper of that tone of compro- 
mise and mutual concession in which the tranquillity of 
a diversified people can alone be found. The reverence 
manifested for Chief Justice Marshall was one of the 
most beautiful features of the scene. The gentleness 
of his temper, the purity of his motives, the sincerity 
of his convictions, and his wisdom, were confessed by 
all. This was indeed a homage worthy of his virtue, 
and of the eminent men who paid it. He stood in the 
centre of his native state, in his very home of fifty 
years, surrounded by men who had known him as long 
as they had known any thing, and there was no one to 
| rise up, even to question his opinions, without a tribute 
| to his personal excellence. He spoke upon both the 
| great questions, with brevity, and with no less than his 
| usual power, consistently maintaining opinions which 
| he had cherished from the outset of his life; but he was 
| the counsellor of peace, and in the spirit of religious 


| charity, regarded with catholic good will those who dif- 


The rules ef its interpretation we i i i 
re still to | fered from him, Upon one occasion he said—*after 
be settled, and the meaning of its doubtful clauses to | ( 


be fixed, by that authority which under the Constitu- 
tion is final, and some of them regaided nothing less 
than the action of states, and the government of a na- 
tion, To have erred, would have been to throw ‘ato | 
disorder and convulsion the movements of the entire 


system. T ay i i 
y To have been suspected cf incompetency, | the re-appearance of the sunafter his long absence of, 


| the warm language (to use the mildest phrase} which 
has been mingled with argument on both sides, I heard 
| with inexpressible satisfaction, propositions for com- 


| conciliation. I hailed these auspicious appearances with 
| as much joy, as the inhabitant of the polar regions hails 


promise proposed by both parties in the language of 
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six tedious months.” This was the affection of his heart; | high public character, and acknowledged usefulness 
but the spirit of his understanding still divided truth | could not fail to be a subject ef pride and admiration 
from error, by a line as bright and distinct, as in the | to all of them, there is no one of his numerous rela- 
clearest hour of his meridian day. It was particularly | tions, who has the happiness of a personal association 
on the question of judicial tenure, the subject upon | with him, in whom his purity, simplicity, and affection- 
which he could speak after probably more personal re- | ate benevolence, did not produce a deeper and more 
flection and observation than any man living, that he | cherished impression, than ail the achievements of his 
poured out his heartfelt convictions with an energy | powerful intellect.” Another of his intimate personal 
that belongs to nothing but truth. The proposed Con- | friends has said of him—‘‘In private life he was upright 
stitution while it adopted for the judges of the Superior | and scrupulously just in all his transactions. His friend- 
Courts the tenure of good behaviour, guarded by a/| ships were ardent, sincere and constant, his charity and 
clause against the construction which had in one instance | benevolence unbounded. He was fond of society, and 
prevailed, that the repeal of the law establishing the | in the social circle, cheerful and unassuming. He par- 
court, and by a mere majority should dissolve the te- | ticipated freely in conversation, but from modesty ra- 
nure, and discharge the judge upon the world. In sup- | ther followed than led. Magnanimous and forgiving, 
port of this clause which was proposed by himself, and | he never bore malice, of which illustrious instances 
of the general principle of judicial independence, he | might be given. A republican from feeling and judg- 
spoke with the fervour and almost with the authority of | ment, he loved equality, abhorred all distinctions found- 
an apostle. ‘‘The argument of the gentleman,” he | ed upon rank instead of merit, and had no preference 
said, goes to prove not only that there is no such thing | for the rich over the poor. Religious from sentiment 
as judicial independence, but that there ought to be no | and reflection, he wasa_ christian, believed in the 4 »s- 
such thing:—that it is unwise and improvident to make | pel and practised its tenets.” ‘This is the unbought 
the tenure of the judge’s office to continue during good | praise of deep affection and intimate knowledge. It 
behaviour. I have grown old in the opinion that there | finishes his character in all his relations. That with 
is nothing more dearto Virginia, or ought to be more | which a stranger was most struck in a first interview, 
dear to her statesmen, and that the best interests of | was the charm of his most engaging simplicity. The 
our country are secured by it. Advert, sir,to the du-| reputation of his remarkable powers of mind was cor 
ties of a judge. He has to pass between the govern- | extensive with our country. Every one who approach- 
ment, and the man whom that government is prosecut- | ed him for the first time, was prepared to find some, 
ing—between the most powerful individual in the com- | thing in the carriage of his person, the tones of his 
munity, and the pvorest and most unpopular. . It is of | voice, or the strain of his conversation, which should 
the last importance that in the performance of these | distinguish him as much from men in general, as he 
duties, he should observe the utmost fairness, Need | was raised above them by his station and intellect. But 


I press the necessity of this? Does not every man | although these were extremely attractive and highly 


feel that his own personal security, and the security of | suitable, they did not display his mind so much as the 


his property, depends upon that fairness? The judi- | benignity of his heart. There was in his daily man- 
cial department comes home in its effects to every man’s | ners an unconsciousness of what he was, cr how he 








-fire side;—it passes on his property, his reputation, his | was estimated, and a freedom of effort, affectation, and 


life, his all. Is it not to the last degree important, that | pretension, which makes the inscription he prepared 
he should be rendered perfectly and completely inde- | for his monumental tablet, a perfect representation of 
pendent, with nothing to controul him but God and his | the simplicity of him that lies beneath it. It records 
conscience. I acknowledge that in my judgment, the | no more than his name and that of his deceased wife, 
whole good which may grow out of this convention, be | with the date of his birth and marriage, and leaves a 
it what it may, will never compensate for the evil of | blank for the year and day of his death. 

changing the judicial tenure of office. Ihave always| The world, my fellow citizens, has produced fewer 
thought from my earliest youth till now that the great- | instances of truly great judges, than it has of great 
est scourge an angry heaven ever inflicted upon an un- | men in almost every other department of civil life. A 
grateful and a sinning people, was an ignorant, a cor- | large portion of the ages that are past, have been alto- 
rupt, or a dependent judiciary.” gether incapable of producing this excellence. It is 


. the growth only of a government of laws, and of a 
These sentiments are worthy of the profoundest con- +4: Seanetooedl aa 7 +o: 
sideration. They were the 1a ae of his political political Constitution so free as to invite to the acquisi- 
wisdom, from an’ incorruptible patriot, and one of the tion of the highest attainments, and to permit the exer- 
: : : ; , .| cise of the purest virtues, without exposure to degra- 

wisent of men, Standing as it were on the verge of diies end euidzent sieiinn: Aben Sniteniall tac Tt 
life, free from all mixtures and stain of selfish motive, | ©: f ae ‘all ™ : ee 
having nothing to hope, nothing to fear from men, the SoReE aT  PeOe Ce Eer eens Sree: ey ene 
, wett : paella SRY | of arbitrary rule, and we may see some rare examples 

are the parting testimony of his pure and disciplined ats ewe : 

reason. They are worthy of being written on the ta- of judicial merit, where the laws have had no sanction, 
bles af the Kcerts sad if siiakege thin mad be Alisa. and the government no foundation, but in the uncon- 
; ?. ; “ewe 5 trolled will of a despot; but atruly great judge belongs 

garded in the spirit of change, or in the lust of exper- t na of weition) libert lof publi oe 
iment, let them animate us to preserve what we have Oe OE SS Penns O80 ae Pee Ser 
andre diate ey earned Ba ? | which, he is the representative of the abstract justice of 


the people in the administration of the law, andis re- 
Fellow Citizens, this admirable man, extraordinary | warded for the bighest achievement of duty, by pro- 


in the powers of his mind, illustrious by his services, | portionate admiration aad reverence. Of all the con- 
exalted by his public station, was one of the most warm | stitutions of government known to man, none are so 
hearted, unassuming, and excellent of men. His life, | favourable to the developement of judicial virtue, as 
from youth to old age, was one unbroken harmony of| those of America. None else confide to the judges 
mind, affections, principles, and manners. His kinsman | the sacred deposit of the fundamental laws, and make 
says of him—‘‘He had no frays in boyhood. He had | them the exalted arbiters between the Constitution and 
no quarrels or outbreakings in manhood. He was the | those who have established it. None else give them so 
composer of strifes. He spoke ill of no man. He med- | lofty a seat, or invite them to dwell so much above the 
dled not with their affairs. He viewed their worst | impure air of the world, the tainted atmosphere of 
deeds through the medium of charity. He had eight | party and of passion. None else could have raised for 
sisters and six brothers, with all of whom, from youth | the perpetual example of the country, and for the crown 


to age, his intercourse was marked by the utmost kind- | of undying praise, so truly great a judge as Jounw Man- 
ness and affection; and although bis eminent talents, | sat. 
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From the United States Gazette. pants. One to whom our friend addressed himself, in 

A VISIT TO THE NEW ALMS HOUSE. the kindest accents, with inquiries after her health, 
responded in a gruff, unpleasant tone, as full of dissat- 

The poet has somewhere observed, isfaction as if the place was a hotel and the person she 


answered an offending servant. ‘lam not well,’ said 
she—‘‘cold and cheerless—you said we should have a 
fire to-day, and here we are half frozen.” 

We would not designate by an appellation opposite in ‘*There is fire in the furnace below,” said the presi- 
signification to. ‘‘sense,” the habit of visiting and de- | dent of the board of managers, ‘‘and you will soon feel 
scribing things ‘far awa.’? We know well the plea- | the benefit of it.” 
sure which can be enjoyed in reading the impressions The temperof the old woman was by no means that 
which those who travel, record from objects of gran- | of the inmates generally. They met the kindly inquis 
deur or beauty that meet them in other lands, and we | ries of their friend, with thanks for that and for former 
lose no opportunity of presenting to our readers de- | offices of goodness, 
scriptions of scenery and accounts of travels given by A host of little blacks, whose attractions were not 
our countrymen abroad; meantime ‘seized and tied | heightened by the sickness or deformities that made 
down’’ to the little circumference of our city and its | them inmates of the place, flocked around us,and show- 
environs, we have thought that a record of our impres- | ed that the interest expressed in their feelings was not 
sions, as we looked into the institutions within and | new to them; they had shared in it before. 
around our city, would not be uninteresting to our! ‘You'll be giving us some coffee,” said an old lady, 
readers, we took occasion some time since to describe | whose accent betrayed her birth place, ‘‘won’t you 
the old alms house—that isas we describe—not the | Mr. J.?” 


“Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes,” 


thickness of walls, nor the number of apartments, but | ‘May be,” said another, lifting her foot, ‘‘may be 
the arrangements of its tenants and the derangement of | you’d give me a pair of shoes?” 
their persons and minds. We made also our visit tothe | “Can’t I get permission to go out?” 


Walnut street prison, a subject fora few reficctions, | Ourcompanion referred them af “to the committee,” 
and we gave a description of the county prison in | whose business it was to dispose of such matters, and 
Moyamensing, a few wecks ago. Since that time we | he did it in a tone which satisfied the petitioners that 
have, not found, but taken time to visit the | if it had rested with him, he would have granted every 
NEW ALMS HOUSE, ON THE SCHUYLKILL. |TCQvest. 
} Spirit of kindness, when driven from the busy scenes 
A short time since, we intimated to the President of | of lite by the selfishness of speculation or the imagi- 
the Board of Guardians of the poor, George W. Jones, | nary independence of wealth, may thy retreat ever be 
Esq. desire to visit the institution over which he pre- | to the chambers of an alms house; there the crust of 
sides, and he seized q time of leisure to himself tocon- | charity, duled by thy smile, becomes sweet, while it 
duct us through the wards of the spacious buildings, | is soaked with the tear of gratitude; and even denial 
and make us acquainted with the internal reg ulations has a charm, if thy influence softens the disappoint- 
of a place of which few who read this article have little | ment. 
understanding. | The comfortable situation of a few very ancient fe- 
The alms house is situated near the western banks of | males, zrrested our attention. They were disposed of 
the Schuylkill; the land gently slopes for several hun- | in the same large, airy apartment, and warmed by an 
dred yards from the main building to that beautiful | anthracite fire from a pleasant grate. A little discrimi- 
stream, and on the opposite s de are the Mariners’ Asy- | nation had separated these from others. Better days— 
lum and the United States Arsenal. _ we mean as we say—bel/er days had given to their leel- 
The alms house, or rather houses, consist of four | ingss del:cacy which charity had respected, and they 
principal buildings, each about 600 feet in length, so were placed apart, not to enjoy better food, but better 
situated as to form a “‘hollow square,” the eastern | feelings. 
house facing the Schuylkill being ornamented by a por- | Leaving this portion of the establishment, we were 
tico. /abont to.pass through a gate to «nother, when a female, 
In the centre of this building, entering from the por- | aged and marked by infirmities, threw herself in front 
tico, elevated above the basement story, on the right, | of cur companion, to arrest his attention. 


is the effice for business, where the clerks and other ‘Could | get permission to pass yonder gate?” said 
officers have their desks; this room is large and suita- | she, pointing towards the entrance to the south build- 
bly furnished. | ing. 

On the left of the entrance is the room in which the | What would you do there? 


beard of guardians holds its sessions. It is neatly and | ‘*My old man is lame, and they have brought him 
appropriately furnished with chairs and desks for an | here to put him into the hospital. 1 would see him, and 
orderly transaction of the important business devolving | may be I might do a bit forhim. 1 could wait upon 
upon the board. | him better than the others, at least he would like it 
In the rear of this room is the eating hall of the offi- | better, and it would do me good to see him and serve 
cers of the house and the keeper’s family. In this build- | him. 
ing reside the steward’s family—the remainder is occu-'! A proper direction was given to the applicant, and 
pied asa men’s alms house. The capacious arched while search was beirg made for a key to pass to the 
cellars are used for store rooms, baking rooms, the | other part of the building, we turned to look at the 
butcher’s shop, &c. ‘The neatness which pervaded | poor vld woman, who was hobbling off with joy at 
every part of the building, was truly admirable—wor- | the almost success which had attended her application. 
thy of the highest praise. | Neither age, nor disease, nor poverty, not even the 
The western building is the ‘‘women’s alms house.” | disgrace, (why is it a disgrace?) of an alms house, had 
The northern part of the building is devoted to the ac- | quenched the woman’s affection. Her grey hairs had 
commodation of the lame, the halt, the.blind, the idiet- | come in sorrow to the abode of helplessness, and, in- 
ic, the convalescent, and the decayed females, clas- | stead of ease and troops of friends attending on her 
sified with care, and, so far as we could observe, pro- | age, she was condemned to eleemosynary fare; yet was 
vided for with allthe liberality that true economy would | not her attachment weakened. In competency, she 
allow. | might have complained, in health she might have re- 
When we entered the room devoted to those who | proached; but in poverty, she remembered only the 
can yet occupy time by attemp's at labor, we were | husband of her youth, and even in sickness she would 
forcibly struck with the different tempers of the occu- | drag herself from her own couch, and the burthen of 
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all her petition was, to be permitted to assuage his 
ain, 
° The northern extremity of the western building is | 
devoted to the uses of those who, in poverty and pain, | 
add to the number of the poor; and all that can be done 
to lighten the sorrow which for the first transgression | 
was denounced, is there accomplished. ‘The priestess | 
of this portion of the temple remarked, that offerings | 
at this season of the year were less frequent thanin the | 
winter. ; 
The north Building is chiefly used as a house of em- 





Here are conveycd all the sick, the wounded and the 
deranged, and after an examination by the physicians in 
attendance,they are carried to the department to which, 
by the nature of their complaints, they belung. 

The cooking of this building is all done in one room, 
where ample provisions are made, and the heat is dis- 
tributed through the whole, from furnaces beneath. We 
went through the wards of the sick; the patients seem- 
ed to be amply provided with every thing necessary to 
their comfort. 

In this building is a commodious apothecary’s shop 


ployment. Beneath /his is dug a large well, about 40} and a laboratory. In the rear there is an excellent me- 
feet deep, over which is placed a steam engine, of 12 > dical library, and in the same room the medical board 
horse power, which propels the water toa reservoir | hold their meetings. 
near the top of the building, whence it is conveyed by A large room above is fitted up in an admirable style 
pipes toall parts of the house. ‘This engine also turns | for surgical operations. In this room occasionally three 
the lathes,and all the wheels, &c. inthe various branch. | hundred students witness the skill of the regular sur- 
es of manufactures which are carried on here. Differ- | geons, and acquire that degree of knowledge so neces- 
ent rooms are devoted to the various trades, tailoring, ; sary to their profession, and for which they may vainly 
blacksmiths, shoemaking, weaving, dyeing, spinning, | look in books. We believe that not even Paris furnishes 
&e. &e. ’ | a better practical school than this department of the 
In the eastern extremity of this building is the Chil. | Almshouse, and we are glad to know that the advan. 


dren’s Asylum. Were is a large number of small chil- 
dren, comfortably dressed, well fed, and carefully | 
watched by matrons. <A school room has been arrang- | 
ed upon the most improved plan, and they will have all 
the benefit of those children who attend infant schools 
in the city. These dormitories are admirably arranged, | 
anda bath room is provided for their frequent visita- 
tion. These little folks,as we approached, suspended, | 
for a moment, their collocations, forit wasa holy day— 
and acquainted our companion with their progress in 
the alphabet, and their projections of some new sport. 
He entered heartily into their little pleasures, and they 
seemed to consider it a matter of course that he should. 
We looked carefully at the little group, who seemed | 
wholly unconscious of any thing in their situation differ- | 
ing from that of others of their own age; and we thought | 
that if from them were to spring the great or the use- | 
ful men of the coming generation, it would be partly 
owing to the kindness of tone, the gentleness of man- | 
ner, the evident sympathy of feelings which they found 
in the man whom circumstances bad placed over them 
as presiding over the governors of the house. A poet | 
has said that nothing more awakens early associations, 
than the recognition of a pleasant fragrance. How 
pleasant then to the retrospections of your life are the 
smiles that warmed us in childhood—the gentle strok- 
ing of the head—the word, the task of encouragement | 
—oh, these are the chains that connect us upward with 
the best of our race—the conductors that bring down to 
us through them, that electric spark that is struck in 
Heaven. 


We have hastily referred to three of the principal | 


buildings; before proceeding to the fourth, we ought | 
to remark that the buildings cover and enclose an area of 
about zen acres. Along the centre of the ground— 
constituting the square within, is a series of buildings; | 
one in the immediate centre is the wash house, a noble 
structure, on which is a steeple, a bell and an excellent 
clock, with four illuminated dials,like those in the State 
House. These serve to aidthe nurses and attendants 
in giving, with regularity, the medicines prescribed for 
appointed hours during the night. 

Another large building is the Store, whence are gi- 
ven out the clothing and comforts of the inmates— 
those of each building entering by a separate door, ha- 
ving no connection with the others—depositing their 
orders, receiving their goods, and leaving their orders 
as vouchers, with the store keeper. 

Other buildings are appropriately used. Parts of 
this square are beautifully decorated by the gardener of 
the establishment, whose good taste and persevering 
industry have long been known. He has also decorat- 
ed cther portions of the land outside the building, in a 
manner highly creditable to him. 

The South Building is denominated the Hospital, — 





/ room mates. 


tages which it affords are eagerly improved by the sta- 


dents of the medical schools in this city. This room is 
also used as a chapel on Sunday, and a pulpit is accor- 
dingly placed in a suitable position for the officiating 
clergymen. 

The two extremities of this building are occupied by 


the lunatics, the males on the east, and the females on 


the west. We entered the lower easterly room, and 
had scarcely set our foot within the ward, when a man 


' stepped boldly up to us, and demanded to be tried for 


murder, for any crime, rather than to be cooped up in 


his own house. ‘It is all mine,” said he—*‘* is it not 


the poor house?””—aye—and am I not poor? Then it is 
mine.” Anda gleam of delight shot across the poor 
lunatic’s face, as he concluded his togical deduction. — 
In a longer room we oun a very considerable number 
of these unfortunate beings, some amusing nemaaly cs 
with various games— some shuffling about the flyop with 
their feet manacled, while others set apart in moody 
silence, as if half conscious of the irregularities of their 


In acell above, we saw a wretched lunatic gazing 


| with vacant eyes upon the white walls before him, run- 


ning his hand along the plastering as if to catch some 
object that appeared to elude his grasp. He followed 
the fantom eagerly, muttering the while, strange bro- 


| ken sentences— 


‘‘___. They escape me—strange that he should walk 


_ when I saw him in his coffin—what could he get up 


for,” and still he chased the fantom with wild extrava- 
gant action—at length his face was turned towards us. 


| It was the manly well formed visage of one whom we 


knew well—much drinking bad made him mad, and 
from a place of public trust he had become a tenant of 
a lunatic cell, in the public alms house. Hear that ye 
who think that each debauchery of your own is a pecu- 
liarity, that your case differs from that of others—that 
you may quit your revelries when you chose—leave the 
beast before you have served your time, as did the King 
of Babylon. Early death, derangement, or palsied age 
follows the incbriating draught—and those who indulge 


| therein, know little of themselves if they hope to avoid 


one of these consequences. ‘Is thy servant a dog,” 


| said the favourite of the Syrian King, when the prophet 


pointed out to him the evils of his.coming course,—‘‘is 
thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?”—The 
holy horror at the crime intimated, was natural, his 
pride started at such a gross imputation, the honor of a 
soldier was concerned to give the lie to such an asser- 
tion—yet he cherished his favourite pursuit, and did 
the evil foretold of him. 

In the western wing we found several females who 
had need of watching, but none that seemed as bad as 
the males who we had just left—some were employed 
in mending, some in knitting, one or two were quiet, 
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and another had placed herself beliind some boards in 
the yard and was enjoying the luxury of a pipe; long 
may she be blest with an appetite and the means of gra- 
tifying it. 

In the second story we were introduced to a lady, 
who was sitting on her bed, rather en dishabille, but not 
without a due sense of propriety. She received us vith 
dignity, and our companion as one to whom she did re- 
spect rather for kindness than station. 


She lamented the state of the times and the general 
revalence of immorality, and spoke of her own suffer- 
ings. She had been handsome—sickness had made ha- 
voc with her bloom, but it had not Gimmed the bright- 
ness of her intelligent eye—nor had*"hallucination, while 
it disturbed her thought, marred the propriety of her 
language. — 

*‘Were I proud,” said she, ‘‘I should regret my ina- 
bility to invite you toa better room; but what cause 
have I to complain, when He by whom [ live, who is 
my support here and my hope for hereafter, had not 
where to lay his head? They have wronged me of all 
my worldly goods, and all my exalted standing: the 
whole of those bright manors were mine, and with them 
the glory of descending from Columbus. There were 
two of that name—one the discoverer, the other a priest, 
and Iam descended from the latter; he was the owner 
of all those lands, and I was his heir ”’ 


“But,”’ said we, laying our finger upon her arm as if 
seeking pardon for the interruption, ‘but how could 
the priest have a wife?” 


A slight color passed over the pallid cheek of the 
unfortunate woman, as she perceived the dilemma in 
which she was placed. ‘‘Oh,” said she suddenly, 
‘that is easy enough. We are of the Greek church, 
and hold that marriage is honourable in all, Is it not 
so?” 

*I¢ is certainly in the Scripture,’ 
therefore it must be so.”’ 


“It is now too late—too late for me—sickness has 
stretched me out on this bed of pain; and ‘if it were not 
so, what could Ido now? Would some good angel 
whisper into the ear of parents to bring up their chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord, and ig the love of right; to 
chasten their young minds by gentle discipline; and to 
repress in them the pride of display. Oh! could parents 
know the danger of making their children conspicuous 
—of allowing them to feel themselves, or make them- 
selves foremost. This is the rock upon which female 
virtue makes shipwreck—that love of distinction—that 
fond desire for notoriety, the bane of female happiness 
—that which has peopled the gibbet, and sent its vic- 
tim to a martyr’s stake, which shows itself shamelessly 
in some, and lurks most dangerously with others be- 
neath the humble mantle of the Nun. _It is often the 
same feeling dictating the prayer and the penance of 
the devotee, and awakening the song and the dance of 
the worlding. Oh could I go forth and tell this to mo- 
thers, could I warn them of the dangers to which they 
expose their daughters, I should do service to my kind; 
but this narrow cell is now the limit of my wanderings, 
and I must pray for those whom I cannot exhort. May 
the deep pangs of mental and physic«l sufferings, which 
bow my body and my mind in this straightened bed, be 
to me the means of grace, and may my sufferings be to 
you, a lesson that virtue, in its limited sense, is not 
enough for your daughters. They must have the deli- 
cacy of females to shrink from display, and to turn with 
trembling, from the chance of notoriety.” 


There was a *‘metbod in the madness” of this female, 
which told her story—we needed no mere. 


The attendants seemed to give all heed to the wants 
of the unfortunate patients submitted to their care, and 
the neatness and propriety of the apartments were most 
commendable, and the general comforts of the sick and 
infirm inmates such as to be satisfactory to the tax pay- 
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ers that their money goes to the purposes indicated in 
the call made upon them, 


The access to the houses are by a well macadamized 
road leading from the Darby road; and also by a road 
from the Schuylkill. Good taste and judgment have 
been exercised in the exterior arrangements of the es- 
tablishment, in the avenues, the disposition of the fields 
and out houses, and plans to extend the improvements 
of the grounds, so as further to promote the objects of 
the institution, are being matured. 


When we consider the size of the lot, about one hun- 
dred and eighty acres, its peculiar location and expo- 
sure, the decorations, the improvements of the lands, 
the advantages already taken of the location, the im- 
mense piles of buildings, the admirable arrangements of 
rooms, the proprieties observed in classification, the 
excellent discipline and police arrangements of the 
house, the means to occupy profitably, the time of those 
able to labor, to instruct the young, to administer to the 
sick and sustain the aged, we may justly boast of the 
provisions which Philadelphia has made for the poor. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL AT THE ALMS HOUSE. 


The advantages which the new alms house affords to 
medical students, should be known to them. ‘The hos- 
pital of that institution is a practical school of medicine, 
unequalled perhaps by any establishment in the United 
States. Here every form and variety of disease to which 
the human frame is liable, presents itself with all the 
varieties which similar circumstances create, and a care- 
ful attention on the part of a student to the lectures at 
the bed side of the patient, and to the symptoms pre- 
sented at different stages of the disease, will insure a 
knowledge of the science he seeks, and enable him ear- 
ly to enter upon a proper discharge of those important 
duties which belongs to his profession. 

The following census of the wards, will show the 
number and variety of cases now in the hospital. 


Men’s medical, 
‘* surgical, 
“eye, ‘c 

Syphilitic, - 

Clinical medical, $6 

Convalescent, id 

Black medical, ss 

Clinical surgical, * 

Female Surgical, ” 
** Clinical medical, e¢ 
‘¢ Medical, € 

Obstetric, “ 

Syphilitic, " 

Black medical, “ 


58 patients. 


482 


Lunatics, 120 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 


The City Councils assembled on Monday last, and 
elected Messrs. Tobias Huber, Thomas Harper, and 
James Hutchinson as Inspectors of Prisons. Messrs. 
John E. Keen and Isaac Koons were elected the same 
day by the Commissioners of the Northern Liberties. 
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Printed every Saturday morning by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 9 Librar, street. 


The publication office of the Register has been re- 
moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
West Avenue, up stairs. 





